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Ori £1 n ; l : 
AN IMPROMPTU. 


WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 





BY 8. PETTES, ESQ., OF BOSTON, 





Wed not the fop—the knave—the churl—the 
clown— 

Nor him who flirts with every Miss in town ; 

Nor him who spurns his neighbor's prattling child, 

Or is by sight or sound too much beguiled : 

But him whose heart is warm—whose mind is 
elear ; 

Who holds his oldest friend most truly dear ;— 

Who loves the hearth his early footsteps trod,— 

Reveres his neighbor’s. good—reveres his God ; 

Who would improve, whatever be the past, 

And makes each day mofe fit to be the last. 

Syracuse, July, 1849. * 


———____¢ + 





Original. 
FRIENDSHIP’S BOWER. 


BY LAURA EGGLESTON. 
O, come to the bower that in emerald glows, 
Where the lily of peace, and love’s ever fresh rose, 
Are wreathing in chaplets, with amaranths fair, 
And Hope’s brilliant rainbow is bending in air. 


In fountains of crystal, truth’s bright water glide, 
O’er pebbles that glitter and flash through the tide ; 
More fair than the pearls which the Naiad hath 


spread, 
Op altars of coral, in ocean’s deep bed. 





Then list to the music that floats through the shade, 
More sweet than the Gondolier’s wild serenade ; 
The minstrels are graces that reign in the breast; 
The numbers they warble are notes of the blest. 


No seeds of wild discord spring up in that bower, 

Nor does grief’s secret worm spoil the bud or the 
flower ; 

The vulture of falsehood afar from it flies, 

And hate never enters with basilisk eyes. 


O, come to the bower, that in emerald glows, 
Where the gale of affection unceasingly blows ;— 
The spirits of peace have erected a tower, 
And the angel of friendship is queen of the bower ! 
German, N. Y. 
ouetenttietipwdireea 


DRACHENFELS. 


BYRON, 





The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 

Between the banks which bear the vine ; 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 

And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And seattered cities, crowning these, 

Whose far, white walls along them shine, 
Have strewed a scene, which I should see 
With double joy, wert thou with me! 


And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 

And hands which offer early flowers, 
Walk smiling o’er this paradise ; 

Above, the frequent, feudal towers 
Through green leaves lift their walls of gray ; 

And many a rock which steeply lours, 
And noble arch, in proud decay, 

Look o’er this vale of vintage bowers :— 
But one thing want these banks of Rhine ;— 
Thy gentle hand, to clasp in mine. 


The river nobly foams and flows— 

The charm of this enchanted ground ; 
And all its thousand turns disclose 

Some fresher beauty, varying round. 
The haughtiest breast its wish might bound, 

Through life, to dwell delighted here ; 
Nor could, on earth, a spot be found, 

. To nature and to me so dear, 

Could thy dear eyes, in following mine, 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine. 





Gales. 


———eeeen PPLE NARA RRA Ren 


THE COUNTRY COUSIN. 


BY Ss. M. HUMPHERY. 


“ How provoking!” cried the gay and beau- 
tiful Emily Howard, as she threw aside a 
letter she had been receiving, “ only think, to 
be bored for a whole fortnight, by a vulgar 
country cousin, that too, during the gay’sea- 
son! O dear! Odear! What will the Wil- 
mots think? But there it is; I must write 
her to come, for father has given her a pres- 
sing invitation, of course, never once thinking 
she would accept.” y 

And she seized her pen and wrote a pret- 
ty note, and hastening to the bearer, whe 
was awaiting an answer in an adjoining 
room, with a face wreathed in smiles she 
presented it. But, alas! not one syllable of 
her vehement soliloquy had escaped the gen- 
tleman, and he, being a friend of the family 
by whom he was commissioned to deliver 
the message on his return, related the 
whole affair to Louisa Dalton—the country 
cousin. 

On being left alone, the astonished girl 
burst into tears—tears of disappointment, 
indignation and mortified pride. But she soon 
recovered herself, and wiping her eyes, 
seemed lost in thought, when suddenly a 
merry laugh burst forth, and she roguishly 
said : 

“ Ay, that will be fine; at all events, I'll 
make the most of my visit, and the foolish, 
deceitful Emily Howard, shall find that her 
country cousin, in point of vulgarity, is quite 
up to her imagination. I am sure, it is but 
fair that she should be punished, and as to 
her opinion or that of her associates, it mat- 
ters but little to me. True it will be a diffi- 
cult part to play, but I trust much in carrying 
out my plan, to my powers of imitation, 
which, fortunately, according to the science 
of phrenology, are uncommonly developed.” 

Could Emily Howard at this time have 
looked in upon her expected guest, she would 
have dismissed all fears of being disgraced 
by her ; for even she—the admired city belle, 
in point of beauty and accomplishment, 
could not rival her. She was gracefully re- 
clining on a luxurious loung’in a rch and 
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tasteful apartment. The light of the depart-| with a sickening heart, Emily, for the first 
ing sun was streaming through the window, time in her life, beheld a stage coach stop be- 
and the damask curtains reflected a deeper | fore her father’s mansion. As she had a 
hue to the rose tint on her cheek. Though! great aversion to such vehicles, she could re- 
the traces of tears were stil] visible, a sunny strain herself no longer, and forgetting all 
smile played around her lips of Madonna fears of her father’s displeasure, with a scorn- 
beauty, and every feature seemed radiant with | ful manner and distressed tone, she ex- 


the sweet light of warm affection and young 
hope. O! joyous, happy seasons when life 
with its varied charins opens upon the young 
maiden, with only rainbow hues; when on 
the sunny landscape she sees no dark spot, or 
eclipse. 

The father of Louisa, having acquired a 
competency, and being fond of rural life, 
while she was still a mere child, had chosen 
a ‘ovely sequestered retreat. Here, amid 
nature’s sweet adornings of flowers and 
shady groves, with a fond father and tender 
mother, she had passed her happy childhood, 
and here, she had numbered her eighteenth 
year. She was possessed of fine natural tal- 
ents, and under the guidance of her accom- 
plished mother, had made great proficiency in 
both the solid and ornamental branches. Al- 
though she had traveled much with her par- 
ents, and for one of her years had seen much 
of the gay world, though admiring eyes had 
gazed on her, and flattery’s seductive voice 
had been breathed in her ear, she still retain- 
ed the sweet simplicity and love of nature, 
which ever spring from a pure heart. 

Mr. Charles Howard, her mother’s brother, 


elsimed, 
| “A dusty stege-coach! O! papa! how 
could you doom me to such annoyances and 
‘all for the sake of a miserable country 
girl? What on earth will the Wilmots 
| say ?” 

| The color mounted to the temples of Mr. 
| Howard, and Emily’s cheeks flushed beneath 
jae harshest look of reproval which she had 
ever seen on his unusually benevolent face. — 
As she reluctantly rose to receive her guest, 
he coldly said, 

“ Emily, don’t trouble yourself; I will do 
the civilities; as I cannot bear to see my) 
daughter welcome with honeyed words and a 
‘smile on her lip, one, who in her heart she dis 
| pises, thus acting the double part of falsehood 
and hypocrisy.” 

“She has not come after all,” said Mr. 
Howard, as the staye door was thrown open; 
but instantly he recognized her lovely fea- 
tures, shaded bv a large bonnet. As he assist- 
ed her in alighting, he could searcely re- 
press an expression of surprise at her gro- 
tesque appearance, while she ingeniously 
said: 








resided in a distant city, but owing to a 
slight misunderstanding between himself and 
Mr. Dalton, (the nature of which will not at 
al] interest my readers,) their families had ne- 
ver been on terms of intimacy, and until 
within a few months, had not visited, when 
Mr. Howard, in compliance with his sister’s 
earnest request, had spent a few days with 
them at their delightful home. He had ever 
fondly loved his sister, and the attachment 
was warmly returned by her, so that a satis- 


“Tam glad to see you, dear uncle, but no 
doubt you are surprised at my traveling equip- 
age. Do not remove my baggage, as, per- 
| haps, you will not approve of the assumed 
character which circumstances compel me to 
act, if I remain with you.” 

She then explained all in regard to the let- 
ter, and what had been overheard by the bear- 
er, and closed by saying, that “ since she had 
sent compliments, she thought best to come ; 
butif such a part as she propored to act would 





factory explanation of the misunderstanding 
which had occasioned the breach, was highly 
gratifying to both, and they only regretted 


| be in the least unpleasant to him, she would 
unhesitatingly depart.” 


“ By no means!” replied her unc’e, “ your 


that reconciliation had so long been post-j plot is excellent, and though I can scarcely 
poned. Mr. Howard was delighted with the | bear to see you do violence to the refinement 
genius, beauty and accomplishments of Lou-| of your feelings, and thus veil your superior 
jsa, and could not forbear contrasting the | loveliness, yet, I doubt not, it is one that will 
graceful modesty of her manners, with the | greatly assist in curing the serious faults of 
lofty bearing and haughty affectation of his | my child, faults which conceal her every vir- 
own beloved child; and when he had urged | tue, and I will assist you to the utmost of my 
the acceptance of his invitation, it had been | power.” 

with a hope of benefitting her, not less than| During all this time, pecping from the win- 
with a desire for the congenial society of his | dow above, was poor Emily, and as she wit- 
interesting niece. He was aware that his|nessed the dismounting, the removal of bag- 
daughter, having seen only rustic beauties, | gage, &c., her appearar.ce was quite as laugh- 
had imbibed a foolish, but strong prejudice | able as that of her cousin, and her remarks 
against those whose lot was cast without the | much more so.” 

pale of a populous city,.and he forbore mak-| “O horrible!” she exclaimed, raising both 


ing any comments upon their expected guest, 
as he wished to witness the surprise of Emily, 
when she should discover the superiority of 
her country cousin. At every mention of the 
visit, the fallen countenance of Emily betray- 
ed to him how unwelcome it was, and he well 
knew she was bitterly anticipating many a 
humiliating mortification, and trying position 
to which her visiter must expose her. She 
dared not complain to her father, for she un- 
derstood his views too well to expect sym- 
pathy; and she also knew that he would re- 
quire of her every attention upon her cousin. 

The expected day at length arrived, and 


hands, and looking as if she scarce knew whe- 
ther to laugh or cry, as Louisa made her first 
appearance, “ what a large bonnet! and as to 
her outside dress, I really believe it is her old 
father’s big farmer coat. Well, well, papa 
/need rot have feared smiling lips and honied 
words from me; for hypocrite as he thinks 
/me, I could not have assumed them, but 
should have laughed in spite of myself, in her 
face, which, of course, is as big and homely 
as her bonnet. The provoking creature !— 
what assurance ! do see her lean on his arm! 
and the baggage is, I am sure, precisely like 























| that of the fat Irish woman who always comes 


| your father told me about? 


to service in a stage coach with just such an 
old bandbox t'ed upin a rag; only she has got 
a rusty umbrella. I suppose she thought 
mabby her cousin Emily had none, and this 
would be jes¢ the thing to kiver us both in our 
rainy walks. "Tis too bad! too bad!” and 
tears began to flow. 

At this moment, Sir Edward Walton—the 
son of a wealthy marquis, who was visiting 
at Mr. Wilmot’s—was announced, and hastily 
drying her tears, and arranging her becoming 
dress with studied negligence, she proceeded 
to the drawing room where he awaited her.— 
A look of undisguised admiration from him 
rewarded her trouble, and forgetting all her 
anxieties in regard to her country cousin, sho 
was soon rapturously listening to his glowing 
and refined conversation. 

In the meantime, Louisa had been busily 
engaged in decorating, or rather disfiguring 
herself for the pursuance of her plan. Her 
beautiful brown hair had been tightly drawn 
back from her forehead, and its luxuriant curls 
confined with an immense tortoise shell comb ; 
directly across her fair brow, was bound a 
row of stitf, artificial curls, secured by a black 
fillet, which was tied back of the ear with a 
bright pink bew. Her dress which in no ways 
fitted her form, wascf calico, gaily striped 
with red and green; the waist encircled by a 
red sash, fastened with an old fashioned brass 
belt buckle. To complete the arrangement a 
pair of mits encased her delicate hands, and 
green shoes sat loosely on her feet. 

While Sir Edward and Emly were enjoy- 
ing their tete-a-tete, the door was thrown open, 
ard the glowing country lassie stood cour- 
tesying before them. Emily was so shocked 
she was unable to rise ; but not at all discom- 
fitted, Miss Louisa approached, and throwing 
her arms about her neck, impri. ted a smack 
on her cheek which resounded through the 
room like the bursting of a bottle of beer ;— 
and without taking breath, she exclain ed, 

“T told you [’dcome, dear cousin Emily, 
and I meantto. Ever since my uncle Charies 
was out at our house, I’ve been wanting to.— 
He told me all about you, but he never so 
much as told me you had a_ brother,” 
advancing to Sir Edward with extended hand, 
saying in an under tone, “ well, so much the 
better.” 

Poor Emily vainly essayed to speak, and 
Sir Edward ncticing her embarrassment, with 
assumed gravity, while he took the extended 
hand, informed her of her mistake. 

“O, pardon me,” she replied, starting back ; 
and then eyeing them both in the face, sho 
aaid, “ but you look as near alike as two peas, 
only Miss Emily is so pale;” and marching 
across the room with the air of one perfectly 
at home, and fixing her eyes on a rich velvet 
colored easy chair, she said,“ what an ilegant 
cheer; but I spose you have no objection to 
my sitting in it, now I’ve got on my best new 
gown. And so comfortable too!” she contin- 
ued as she threw herself into it; and placing 
her hands upon her knees, with her mouth 
half open; she stared about the room and 
freely expressed her admiration of its embel- 
ished beauties,declaring that it was unlike any 
thine that she had ever dreamed of. At length, 
as if reeollecting herself, she started up and 
said: 

“ But, come, Emily, where is the pianney 
I'd like to see 
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sich a wonderful thiny, that speaks music | no other than Sit Edward Walton, the very | fumes of the dinner, the Hoosier made a rush 


right out;” and familiarly seizing her hand, 


she continued, “ come, don’t be so stupid ; you | 
have got to show me everything now and that | 
will be no small task, for every thing in a city | 


is new tc us country folks. 1 spose I shall be 
asked to plenty of frolies, candy-serapes, and 
quiltings, and all that sort of thing, and [ve 
brought lots of pretty clothes to wear. I 
know you will be quite proud, end as to the 
beaux, why, up where I live they think I am— 
but there I won’t brag—you'll see what I can 
do.” 

At this juncture, Sir Edward, whose gene- 
rosity would not allow his torturing Miss 
Emily, bade them “good morning,” and 
withdrew, though it must be admitted, he 
had enjoyed the simplicity of the little rus- 
tic. z 

“What a pity!” he said to himself, as he 
turned away, “ that such a little creature, (for 
despite of her disguises she was beautiful,)— 
with eyes soft as the dove’s, and teeth of pearls, 
half concealed by such sweet lips, and a com- 
plexion whose purity might excite the envy of 
even the beautiful Emily Howard—what a pity 
that she is so ignorant, and so singularly de- 
void of taste in her personal adornings !—And 
her voice! despite the coarse things it utter- 
ed, its musical sweetness thrilled my heart !— 
Well it is for her that she is under the protec- 
tion of as influential a man as Mr. Howard, 
for in this vile city, possessed of such fresh 
beauty connected with such ignorance of the 
ways of the world, it vere next to impossible 
that she should escape unharmed from the se- 
ductive wiles of some of those monsters who 
are ever on the alc rt to lure from virtue’s path 
the young and innocent. 

“This is only the commencement,” sighed 
the discomfited Emily, as she pressed her pil- 
low after the first day of embarrassment and 
mortification had passed, “and I know not 
where it will end; I anticipated full enough, 
but her verdaney far, far exceeds it all. It 
will ruin me, I am sure it will, and something 
must be done. To-morrow I will reason wih 
her; she is quite pretty—very pretty—and if 
Ican only induce her to lay aside that gigan- 
tic comb, and those odious curls, and do her 
hair in something of a style; and then, witha 
little altering, one of my dresses might fit her 
nicely ; and the mits and shoes, certainly must 
be disposed of, and then, I am sure she will 
appear quite like a lady--no, not a lady, but 
quite decent, I mean. But her foolish pala- 
ver, that is worse than all, what can I do ?”— 
and the poor girl finding there was so much 
to be done, despondingly sobbed herself to 
sleep. 

The following morning she was awakened 
to her troubles by Louisa, who without cere- 
mony entered her sleeping apartment, exelaim- 
ing, " 

““Heigh! to sleep yet! what say you for a 
walk ?” 

Emily would have shaken her off, and re- 
sumed her slumbers, had not the tho’t occur- 
red to her, that in a -walk at such an hour, 
she would not be likely to encounter any of 
her fashionable friends; and hastily rising, 
she was soon equipped. 

Choosing a retired but pleasant avenue, she 
was carelessly proceeding along when her at- 
tention was arrested by a gentleman, whose 
elegant figure she could not mistake. It was 


,one whom above all others, she dreaded; and 
drawing her veil closely over her face, she 
would have proceeded without noticing him, 
had not Louisa cried out, 

“ Not so fast, Emily! here is the very same 
young fellow who was at your house yesterday ; 
he is walking all alone, and he looks wishful 
as if he wanted to go with us. Here 
Mr. what is your name, we are tuking a 
walk too, and as you are going the same way, 
why not go with us?” 

“ With pleasure,” replied Sir Edward, bit- 
ing his lips, “I never refuse the escort of la- 
dies.” 

“ How very pretty,” said Louisa, and as 
he extended his jeweled hand, their eyes 
met. 

But, notwithstanding the part she was play- 
ing, she was extremely modest, and her eyes 
fell, while a blush overspread her cheek,which 
was beautiful in the eyes of Sir Edward, 
though he could not explain susceptibility, 
from one who would hail a stranger, and ask 
him to walk with her. At all events, thought 
he, such mingling of simplicity and modesty 
is rare, and therefore interesting. Just for 
novelty’s sake, he resolved to pursue her ac- 
quaintance, and try to draw her out. 

In vain he suught to engage Miss Howard 
in conversation; she was so pained and em- 
barrassed, that she could only reply by mon- 
osyllables ; but the light-hearted Louisa chat- 
ted on right merrily, apparently entirely un- 
conscious of the trouble she was giving her 
companion.——(ConcLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 
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A PRIVATE PUDDING ; OR, HOW 
THE HOOSIER CAME IT. 














Many years ago, Hoosier, who had just 
struck New Orleaus for the first time, after his 
flatboat was made snug and fast, went up to 
sce the sights of the city. Passing St. Charles, 
he stopped immediately in front of the St. 
Charles Hotel, and, looking up, seemed to 
scrutinize the building with the eye of an ar- 
chitectural connoisseur. 

After satisfying his gaze, he asked a passer- 
by what building it was; on being told it was 
a hotel, he inquired for the entrance, and be- 
ing shown, he ascended the steep steps. Ap- 
proaching the office, he asked for the landlord, 
of whom he inquired if he could get “ a bite” 
to eat. Mr. E. R. Mudge, who was the host 
at that time, and who is a host at all times, 
humoring the fellow, told him he eould do so 
by paying a dollar. After considering for 
some time on this item, and gravely looking 
his host in the face, he said, “ Well, I'll go it ; 
thar’s my dollar; whar’s your dinner!”— 
“Well,” said the other, with a smile, “ it is 
not ready yet, but take a seat at the table, 
and you can amuse yourself with the papers 
for half an hour, when you will hear the gong, 
which will inform you that the dinner is 
ready.” “The gong, what’s that?” asked 
the Hoosier. “O, you will find out when 
you hear it,” replied Mudge. Satisfied with 


sped on at its customary rate, when suddenly 
the gong sounded, and, as usual, the crowd 
moved for the dining-room. 

Recovering from his astonishment at the 
fnoise of the gong, and scenting the delicious 





through the crowd for a seat, but, being met 
_ by the host, he was conducted to his allotted 
chair. The gentlemen seated on each side of 
| him, as well as the gentleman opposite to him, 
had their wine before them. 

After finishing his soup, and having his 
plate well filled, the Hoosier observed the gen- 
tlemen helping themselves freely to wine, and 
so, seizing the bottle of his right hand neigh- 
bor, he attempted to help himself, when he 
was modestly informed that the wine was 
“ private.” The Hoosier did not seem to com- 
prehend, and, with a blank sort of look re- 
sumed his knife and fork. On laying them 
down again, and having apparently come to 
the conclusion that it could not all be “ pri- 
vate” wine, he seized hold of his left-hand 
friend’s bottle. “ Stop, if you please sir,” said 
the offended individual, with a fierce look,— 
“ this is private wine, sir.’ The Hoosier look- 





ed still more astonished, and it being a hard 
ease, thought he would make another trial 
any how. So’reaching across the table, he 
seized the bottle opposite to him, and was just 
in the act of filling his glass, when his vis-a- 
vis re-echoed “Private wine, sir, if you please,” 
and withdrew the bottle from the fearful leak- 
age it was about to undergo. 

The “ green un,” becoming enraged at be- 
ing foiled on every side, and observing that 
there was a general simpering and tittering 
among the waiters, turned on the servant who 
stood at the back of his chair, and who had 
taken away his plate for the fifth or sixth 
time, and cried out to him with an oath to 
bring back his plate, and that if he took it 
away again, “he’d be dod rod if he didn’t draw 
his picker on him,” and, suiting the action to 
the word, put his hand into his bosom, show- 
ing the handle of a huge bowie kn’fe. 

After this, things went on quietly, till the 
dessert was put on the table, when a large 
Charlotte Russe pudding was set right before 
the Hoosier. This he immediately drew near 
his plate, and looking right and left at his 
neighbors he helped himself to a large portion 
of it. Keeping his eye fixed on the dish, 
while eating, he perceived his right-hand 
neighbc r attempting to withdraw the dish from 
him. “No you don’t, Mister,” said the Hoo- 
sier to him, “ that thar puddin’ is private pud- 
ding.” The left-hand gentleman, not observ- 
ing what had passed, then said, “ Allow me to 
take this pudding, sir?” “No, you can’t take 
that thar pudding,” said the Hoosier, with a 
scowl, “that’s private pudding.” And he re- 
helped himself. 

Shortly after the gentleman opposite was 
in the act of drawing the dish over to him.— 
“ Hold on, Mister,” said the Hoosier, with a 











look of triumph, “I'd have you to know that 
that pudding is private pudding,” ~hile at the 
same time he put his thumb to his nose, and 
made sundry gyrations with his fingers. “ You 
can’t come it over me,” he continued, feeling 
that a joke had been practised upon him.— 
“ Private wine, eh !” 





this answer, the Hoosier, after looking around | 
him, sat down and rvmaged the papers. Time | 


The attention of the table being attracted 
during the latter scene, the gentlemen around 
burst into a roar of laughter, and soon the 
whole story was whispered ‘from one to ano- 
ther. The thing took so well that every gen- 
tleman was induced to send his bottle to the 
Hoosier with his compliments; and our 
“green un,” soon became as merry a8 a lord. 
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g, as he left the table, he turned | 
round to the gentlemen and said: “ Well, old 
(hiccough) fellows, you (biecuugh) couldn't 
(hiecaugh) come it over (hiccough) me with 
your (hiccough) private wine.” The glasses 
fairly danced on the table with the uproar and 
laughter which this last remark created, and. 
the Hoosier, staggering out of the room, inade 
the est of his way to his boat.— New Orleans 
Delta. 








Historical, 
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RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. | 

Of those who had been active in bringing. 
back the king, many were zealous for synods | 
and for the Directory, and many were desirous | 
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er, not only in churches, but even in private joyment there will be some excess; yet, on 
houses, It was a crime in a child to read by the whole, the spirit in which the holiday was 
the bedside of a sick parent one of those | kept was not unworthy of a Christian festi- 
beautiful collecis which had soothed the|yal. The Long Parliament gave orders, in 


as hs 
griefs of forty generations of Christians——| 1644, that the twenty-fifth of December 


Severe punishments were denounced against | should be strictly observed as a fast, and that 


such as should presume to blame the Calvin-| all men should pass it in humbly bemoaning 
istic mode of worship. Clergymen of res-| the great national sin which they and their fa- 
pectable character were not only ejected from | thers had so often committed on that day by 
their bencficies by thousands, but were fre-| romping under the misletoe, eating boar’s 
quently exposed to the outrages of a fanati- | head, and drinking ale flavoured with roasted 


eal rabble. Churches and sepulchers, fine | apples. No public act of that time seems to 
works of art and curious remains of antiqui-| have irritated the common people more. On 
‘ty, were brutally defaced. The Parliament! the next anniversary of the festival,formidable 


resolved that all pictures in the royal collec-| riots broke out in many places. “The consta- 
tion which contained representations of Jesus | bles were resisted, the magistrates were in- 
or of the Virgin Mother should be burned. | sulted, the houses of noted zealots were at- 
Sculpture fared as ill as painting. Nymphs) tacked, and the proscribed service of the day 
and Graces, the work of Ionian chisels, were | openly read in the churches —Macaulay’s His- 





to terminate by a compromise the religious ' delivered over to Puritan stone-masons to be 
dissentions which had long agitated England. | made decent. Against the lighter vices, the 
Between the bigoted followers of Laud and| ruling faction waged war with a zeal little 
the bigoted followers of Calvin, there could tempered by humanity or by common sense. 
be neither peace nor truce; but it did not| Sharp laws were passed against betting. It 
seem impossible to effect an accommodation | was enacted that adultery should be punished 
between the moderate Episcopalians of the) with death. The illicit intercourse of the 
school of Usher, and the moderate Presbyte-| sexes, even where neither violence nor seduc- 
rians of the school of Baxter. The moderate | tion was imputed, where no public scandal 
Episcopalians would admit that a bishop | was given, where no conjugal right was viola- 
might lawfully be assisted by acouncil, The ted, was made a misdemeanor. Public amuse- 


moderate Presbyterians would not deny that | ments, from the masques which were exhibit- 





each provincial assembly might lawfully have | 
a permanent president, and that this president | 
might lawfully be called a bishop. There | 
might be a revised Liturgy which should not 

exclude extemporaneous prayer, at baptismal 

service, in which the sign of the cross might | 
be used or omitted at discretion, a communion | 
service, at which the faithful might sit if their | 
consciences forbade them to kneel. But to 

no such plan could the great body of Cava-| 
liers listen with patience. The religious 
members of that party were conscientiously 
attached to the whole system of their Church. 
She had been dear to their murdered king,— 
She had consoled them in defeat and penury. | 
Her service, so often whispered in an inner 
chamber during the season of trial, had such 
a charm for them, that they were unwilling to 
part with asingle response. Other Royalists, 
who made little pretence to piety, yet bowed 
the Episcopal Church because she was the 

foe of their foes. They valued a prayer or a 
ceremony, not on account of the comfort 
which it conveyed to themselves, but on ac- 
count of the vexation which it gave to the 
Roundheads, and were so fur from being dis- 
posed to purchase union by concession, that 
they objected to concession chiefly because it 
tended to produce union. 

Such feelings, though blamable, were nat- 
ural, and not wholly inexcusable. The Puri- 
tans, in the day of their power, had undoubt- 
edly given cruel provocation. They ought to 
have learned, if from nothing else, yet from 
their own discontents, from their own strug- 
gles, from their own victory, from the fall of 
that proud hierarchy by which they had becn 
so heavily oppressed, that in England, and in 
the seventeenth century, it was not in the 
power of the civil magistrate to drill the 
minds of men in conformity with his own 
system of theology. They proved, however, 
as intolerant and as.meddling as ever Laud 
had been. They in‘ercicied, under heavy pen- 
alties, the uce of the Book of Common Pray-| 








ed at the mansions of the great down to the 


wrestling matches and grinning matches on 
village greens, were vigorously attacked.— 
One ordinance directed that all the May-poles 
in England should forthwith be hewm down, 
Another proscribed all theatrical diversions.— 
The playhouses were to be dismantled, the 
spectators fined, the actors whipped at the 
cart’s tail. Rope-dancing, puppct-shows, 
bowls, horscevacing, were regarded with no 
friendly eye; but bear-baiting, then a favorite 
diversion of high and low, was the abomina- 


tion which most strongly stirred the wrath of | 


the austere sectaries. It is to be remarked 
that their antipathy to this sport had nothing 
in common with the feeling which has, in our 
own time, induced the Legislature to interfere 
for the purpose of protecting beasts against 
the wanton cruelty of men. Tue Puritan ha- 
ted bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to 
the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectatcrs. Indeed, he generally contrived to 
enjoy the double pleasure of tormenting both 
spectators and bear. 

Perhaps no single cireumstance more strong- 
ly illustrates the temper of the precisians 
‘hin their conduct respecting Christmas Day. 
Christmas had been, from time immemorial, 
the season of joy and domestie affection, the 
season when families assembled, when chil- 
dren came home from school, when quarrels 
were made up, when carols were heard in 
every strect, when every house was decorated 
with evergreens, and every table was loaded 
with good cheer. At that season all hearts 
not utterly destitute of kindness were enlarg- 
ed and softened. At that season the poor 
were admitted to partake largely of the over- 
flowings of the wealth of the rich, whose 
bounty was peculiarly.acceptable on account 
of the shortness of the days and of the sever- 
ity of the weather. At thatseason the inter- 
val betwcea landlord and tenant, master and 
servant, was less marked than through the 
rest of the year. Where there is much en- 
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From the New York Organ. 


The Worst. 


BY MRS. ST. SIMON. 

Dost thou know, dear reader, what The 
Worst is ? 

The writer can tell thee a story about that. 
He knows a man, of whom he, intentionally, 
will not say to what religious sect he belongs, 
otherwise this or that one might think that 
with his it would be different, A new pastor 
was called into the village, in. which this man 
lived, 

The man, who seemed very devout, and 
humble, went to him, and after the first salu- 
tation, said with his head bent, and his eyes 
timidly cast to the ground-— 

“ Worthy pastor, I have something upon my 
heart, which I must get rid of,” 

“ What is it, my good man?” 

“T have worn this watch for some time, and 
still it is not mine; I found it. My conscience 
is so restless, that it gives me no repose. Be 
so kind, then, as to proclaim it from the pul- 
pit, that the true owner may appear and de- 
mand it.” 

“T will do so; you have acted with great 
honesty.” 

“ Shall I leave the watch with you, or shall 
I keep it? Look at it, carefully; jt hasa 
double ease, and there is a crack upon the fi- 
gure one; or perhaps it would be as well that 
the owner should call and get it from me, I 
will be responsible for it.” 

“Very good,” 

The pastor proclaimed the watch from the 
pulpit, but no o e appeared to demand it. 

One day, the man quarreled with his wife, 
and he was about to maltreat her, when she 
said— 

“ Come, come, be still and quiet, thou hypo- 
crite! thou hast taken thine own watch to the 
pastor; shall I tell him of it?” 

The man was silent, and he now suffers se- 
verely forhis fault, for the affair became known 
to the whole village, and thus the writer heard 
of it, and it is now printed, and all men can 
read it as a warning. 

Knowest thou now dear reader, what The 
Worstis? It is that falsehood and hypoerisy 
which assails the highest and holiest of things; 
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in a word, it is—hypocrisy in religion.” To | 











English Church. 








Pete Ce we ee 50 311,11 
adore God, the most high, with inward devo- | The Hen. and Rev. Baptist Noe}, continues |“ Inclination... .. . , 66 57 # 56,9 
tion; to be just, upright, and benevolent to- | to officiate in London as a seveding clergyman, | “ Logarithm Per. Dist. . 9,961550. 
wards thy fellow menis The Best. Thou without having recourse to the only mode | “ worms preect 
q )N RECT, 


canst do this in stillness and in secret, but} which would seem in any degree to legalize | 
thou needst not be ashamed thereof, if seen his ministrations. He preaches, not as a tol-| I also find that Dr. Luther’s and Dr. D’ An. 
by the whole world, whether they honor thee erated Dissenter, but in the same way as all) est’s calculations accord extremely well with 
on this account, or laugh thee to scorn. Thou | other seceding clergymen had done without| Mr. Runkle’s. 

shouldst in no case deny the Lord thy God.— | molestation til the Bishop of Exeter fired off 
But beware, and be upon thy guard against the canon law at Mr. Shore. He is in this 
those Who hang out, as it were, 2 sign of devo- , Way vindicating the right of his brethren, 
tion and hiimility ! |which all seceders from the Establishment 
have hitherto exercised; thus, to go forth into 


| 





M, 
Cambridge, July 2, 1849. 
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Written Sermons. 





Much has been said against written pulpit 
discourses. The evil felt by the community | 
is, we think, not in the writing of sermons, | 
but the awkward and dull use sometimes | 
made of them in the pulpit. We have seen. 
in some exchange paper an essay on the sub-| 
ject, in which the writer, Rev. W. Balkam, 
says: 

Henry Melvill is the most popular preacher. 
in London. He prepares and preaches but) 
one sermon in a week, which he always writes | 
twice, very often three times. Prof. Park, in 
his eloquent memoir of the late Mr. Homer, 
communicates the following facts. “ The ed-| 
itor of Massilon’s Lent Sermons regards it as 
a prodigy that he finished a discourse in so 
short a time as ten or twelve days. This em- 
inent preacher sometimes re-wrote a single 
sermon fifteen or even twenty times. A dis- 
tinguished scholar in our own land, re-wrote 
the most useful of his sermons thirteen or 
fourteen times,and labored in connection with | 
a literary friend two whole days on as many 
sentences. A living divine, who has been eal- 
led the prince of our pulpit crators, spent a 
fortnight on a single discourse, which has al- 
ready accomplished more good than 4060 ser- 
mons which were written by another of our 

ustors, at the rate of two a week. On the 

.ank leaf of one of Dr. Griflin’s manuscripts, 
it appeared that his discourse had been preach- 
ed ninety times. Thus it had been touched, 
and retouched, reviewed and re-written, till, so 
far as the author’s power availed, it was per- 
fected.”"—N. Y. Observer. 
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Earnest Prayer. 





The river that runs slow and creeps by the | 
banks, and begs leave of every turf to let it 
pass, is drawn into little hollownesses, and | 
spends itself in smaller portions, and dies with | 
diversion ; but when it runs with vigorousness 
and a full stream, and breaks down every ob- 
stacle, making it even as its own brow, it 
stays not to be tempted with little avocations, 
and to creep into holes, but runs into the sea 
through full and useful channels; so is a 
man’s prayer; if it moves upon the feet of an 
abated appetite, it wanders into the society of 
every trifling accident, and stays at the corn-| 
ers of the fancy, and talks with every object | 
it meets, and cannot arrive at heaven; but| 
when it is carried upon the wings of passi: a 
and strong desires. a swift motion and a hun- 
gry appetite, it passes on through all the in- 
termedial regions of clouds, and stays not till | 
it dwells at the foot of the throne, where 





Mercy sits, and thence sends holy showers of | 


refreshments.—Jeremy Taylor. 





|of Jesus Christ, and to deliver their own 





How many of your readers have observed 
that the sun, now-a-days, takes a peep into all 
our north windows, morning and evening — 
| Anl how many, if questioned could explain 
this phenomenon; bearing in mind that the 
sun, although to-day within 24 hours of his 
northern limit—the tropic of Cancer—is still 
nearly 19° degrees south of us? 


'the broad field of the Universal Church, at 
once te deliver their message as sent servants | 
souls. 
erties gelieiatetitaees 
Bibles in Italy. 

A Boston paper quotes a letter from Pisa, 
dated March 14, stating that “ All custom- 
house duties are taken off foreign books at} The plain question is: How ean the sun, 
Rome, and all restrictions on the press are re-| being south, look into a north. window 1 A 
moved. Achilli is printing the fpistles to the | thing that ne “ Mother's son” ever did nor 
Romans, with notes, at Rome. Also, an edi-| ever will do, 
tion of Diodati’s Bible is being printed there.| Your juvenile readers will do well to ob- 
An edition of Martini’s Bible is printed in| serve his next rising and setting, and see how 
Florence, and one ef Diodati’s will shortly be | many ¢an solve the riddle to their parents and 
printed at Pisa.” | teachers. | 

For the assistance of those who may need 
| it, I would suggest the following simple ex- 
periment. 

Take an orange, or any ball, (if you have 
not a Globe.) draw an equator around its mid- 
die, stick a pin in each end for the poles, and 
23 1-2° each side of the equator, draw the 
tropical circles. Then elevate a piece of pa- 
Messrs. Eprtors: | per by a pin stuck perpendicular to the center, 

I noticed in the proceedings of the Royal) a,on¢ 42 1-2° north latitude, to represent 
Astronomical Society of London, for May,| oy, window. Place a Jamp in the plane of 


1849, the elements of the orbits of Schweijer’s | ¢),., tropic of Cancer, and turn the ball care- 
Comet, as tomputed by Mr. J. D. Runkle, of; fully, keeping the lamp in the same plane.— 
this place. | You will see the north side of the perpendi- 
Mr. R. is astudent with the celebrated Benj.! oy), paper illuminated twice in each revolu- 
Pierce, Professor of Mathematics in Harvard 4:55. 
University, and is, if I mistake not, a corres-| 
pondent of your excellent paper. | 
It occurs to me that it may interest some 
of your readers, to compare this calculation 
of Mr. Runkle’s, with some of those made 
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“Original. 
Computations of American Astronomers 
in Europe. 





The philosophy of the thing is this: The 
| plane of the paper cuts the ball at its center; 
while the tropical plane euts it north of the 
center about 23 1-2°. Hence as these two 
| planes intersect each other between us and 
by the most accurate computers on the other) the center, the sun, represented by the lamp, 
side of the Atlantic. | must appear north of our perpendicular plain 
The computations of orbits of comets and) ¢4, considerably more than half of the 24 
planets, as you are aware, takes the computer pours, including the night and 3 or 4 hours of 


|into the Labyrinths of Mecanique Celeste, | sunlight, morning and evening. And the sun 
jand through the most difficult and tangled heing so fur elevated, his rays fly, above the 


processes. curvature of the earth,into our north windows; 
The proceedings of the London Royal As-| as they would do all night, the year round, 
tronomical Society for May, 1849, gave this) wore nota portion of the earth between the 
matter as follows: | window and the sun; andas they never could, 
“SCHWEIJER’S COMET. | were the window inclined into a plane with 

“ RUNELE. | the parallel of our latitude. 
“ Perihelion Pass., June 8, 22549, A phenomenon of this kind, can only occur 
Beclin eensaticia. where two planes intersect each other between 
the sun and the earth’s center, and at so 





Deg. Min. See. | gmail an angle that the sun shall pass through 
“Long. Per........ 267 3 33 | the perpendicular plane above the horizon. 
PY ace O44 00%s .. 30 382 «653 J. 
“Tnclination........ 66 54 10 Syracuse, June 19th, 1849. 
“ Logarithm Per. . Dist. 9.951311. pes Ce 
“MOTION DIRECT. 


Freshening Salt Water. 
We have just had the pleasure of drinking 
a goblet of water, taken from the sea, at 
Margate, as sparkling and agreeable as if 
| drawn from the best pump in London ; jndeed, 
| it was impossible to tell the difference. 


“1, HENSEL, LEIPSIC. 


“ Perihelion Pass., Jane 8, 21239, 
Berlin meantime. 
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From the Scientific American. 
Progressive Science. 


Many suppose that because we are not star- 
tled every few days with some new and won- 
derful disvovery, that the inventions pa- 
tented every week are of little value. But it 
is not altogether by the noise which some 
new discovery makes in the world, that we 
can form a just estimate of its value or merits. 
And upon the same principle of reasoning, 
we should not form an unfavorable opinion 
of any discovery or invention, because it is 
not paraded in flaunting colors before “ a won- 
dering world.” 

The most conspicuous parts of a steam en- 
gine are its walking beam and fly wheel, but 
these are not its essential parts. A steam en- 
gine can operate well without the fly wheel or 
walking beam. But what would the steam 
engine be without those quiet and hidden 
lips, the valves. They breathe exquisite mu- 
sic and set the whole huge and ponderous en- 
gine, of cranks and rods and pumps dancing, 
and a dance of such vigor too, that the old 
reel of witches and warlocks in Alloa’s Kirk, 
so vividly pictured by Burns, cannot hold a 
candle to it. Like the office of the steam 


“valves, so may be the important oftice fulfilled 


by some unobstructive, meek invention pa- 
tented this week without a pamphlet written 
by its author to let the world know its merits. 
We cannot have discoveries every few days, 
like those of the steam engine, the steamboat, 
the spinning jenny, the power loom, eleetrici- 
ty, galvanism, the telegraph and other land- 
marks in the history of inventions. No, this 
we cannot expect, but yet we have many 
good inventions though they may not be strik- 
ingly characteristic. The machine shop of 
to-day presents a wonderful and beautiful con- 
trast to the machine shop of twenty years 
aga. The factory too, presents the same 
favorable contrast and these are certain posi- 
tive proofs of Progressive Science. The pro- 
gress of discovery is a gradual one; the trim- 
ming off a superfluous shaft here, and a 
wheel, a crank or drum there, produces impor- 
tant though not very striking results, and up- 
on such improvements in the aggregate (and 
sometimes a very simple one in the minutia 
of complex machines) depend the whole econ- 


omies of the machinery—its profits and los- 
ses, 








Sketches of Gravel. 
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THE MONASTERIES OF THE EAST. 


“The monasteries of the East are beside 
particularly interesting to the lovers of the 
picturesque, from the beautiful situations in 
which they are almost invariably placed. The 
monastery of Megaspelion, on the coast of 
the Gulf of Corinth, is built in the mouth of 
an enormous cave. The monasteries of Me- 
teora, and some of those on Mount Athos, 
are remarkable for their positions on the tops 
of inaccessible rocks; many of the convents 
in Syria, the Islands of Cyprus, Candia, the 
Archinclago, and the Prinee’s Islands in the 
‘armora, are unrivaled for the beauty 
of the positions in which they stand ; many 
others in Bulgaria, Asia Minor, Sinope, and 
other places on the shores of the Black Sea, 


are most curious monuments of ancient and 
romantic times. ‘There is one on the road to 
Persia, about one day’s journey inland from 
Trebizond, which is built half way up the 
side of a perpendicular precipice ; it is en- 
sconced in several fissures of the rock, and 
various little gardens adjoining the buildings 
display the industry of the monks; these are 
laid out on shelves or terraces wherever the 
nature of the spot affords a ledge of suffi- 
cient width to support the soil; the different 
parts of the monastery are approached by 
stairs and flights of steps cut in the face of 
the precipice, leading from one cranny to ano- 
ther ; the whole has the appearance of a bas- 
relief stuck against a wall; this monastery 
partakes of the nature of a large swallow’s 
nest. But it is for their architecture that the 
monasteries of the Levant are more particu- 
larly deserving of study; for, after the re- 
mains of the private houses of the Romans 
at Pompeii, they are the most ancient speci- 
'mens extant of domestic architecture. The 
'refectories, kitchens, and the cells of the 
| monks, exceed in point of antiquity anything 


|of the kind in Europe. The monastery of St. 
| Katherine at Mount Sinai has hardly been al- 
‘tered since the sixth century, and still 
contains ornaments presented to it by 
the Emperor Justinian. The White Mon- 
astery and the monastery at Old Cairo, 
both in Egypt, are still more ancient. The 


monastery of Kuzzu. Vank, near the sources 








of the Euphrates, is, I believe, as old as the 
fifth century. The greater number in all the 
| countries where the Greek faith prevails, were 
| built before the year 100. Most monasteries 
possess crosses, candlesticks, and reliquaries, 
many of splendid workmanship, and of the 
era of the foundation of the buildings which 
contain them, while their mosaics and fresco 
paintings display the state of the arts from 
the most early periods.” — Curzon. 
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The Abbot’s Wonderful Breakfast. 








“ After some conversation on other matters, 
I inquired about the library, and asked per- 





mission to view its contents. The Agoume- 
nos [Abbot] declared his willingness to show 
everything that the monastery contained.— 
“ But first,” said he, “I wish to present you 
with something excellent for yqur breakfast ; 
and from the special good will that I bear to- 
wards so distinguished a guest I shall prepare 
it with my own hands, and will stay to see 
you eat it; for it is really an admirable dish, 
and one not presented to all persons.”— 
“ Well,” thought I, “a good breakfast is not 
a bad thing:” and the fresh mountain air and 
the good night’s rest had given me an appe- 
tite; so I expressed my thanks for the kind 
hospitality of my good Lord Abbot, and he, 
sitting down opposite to me on the divan, 
proceeded to prepare his dish. “ This,” said 
he, producing a shallow basin half full of a 
white paste, “is the principal and most sav- 
oury part of this famous dish; it is composed 
of cloves of garlic, pounded down with a 
certain quantity of sugar. With it I will now 
mix the oil in just proportions, some shreds 
of fine cheese—[it seemed to be of the white 
ceid kind, whieh resembles what is called 
|“ eaecia cayallo” in the South of Italy, and 
which almost takes the skin off your fingers, 
‘I believe] and sundry other nice little condi- 


} 














ments, and now it is completed.” He stirred 
the savoury mess round and round with a 
large wooden spoon, until it sent forth over 
room, and passage and cell, over hill and 
valley, an aroma which is not to be described. 
“ Now,” said the Agoumenos, crumbling some 
bread into it with his large and somewhat dir- 
ty hands; “this is a dish for an emperor !— 
Eat, my friend, my much-respected guest; do 
not be shy. Eat; and when you have finish- 
ed this bowl you shall go into the library, and 
any where else you like; but you shall go no- 
where till I have had the pleasure of seeing 
you do justice to this delicious food, which, I 
can assure you, you will not meet with every- 
where.” 

I was sorely troubled in spirit. Who would 
have expected so dreadful a martyrdom as 
this? The sour apple of the hermit down 
below us was nothing—a trifle in comparison. 
Was ever an unfortunate bibliomaniac dosed 
with such a medicine before? It would have 
been enough to have cured the whole Rox- 
burgh Club from meddling with libraries and 
books for ever and ever. I made every en- 
deavour to escape this honor. “My Lord,”— 
said I, “it is a fast; I cannot this morning, 
do justice to this delicious viand; it is a fast ; 
I am under a vow. Englishmen must not eat 
that dish in this month. It would be wrong ; 
my conscience won't permit it, though the odor 
certainly is most wonderful. Truly an aston- 
ishing savor! Let me see you eat it, O Ago- 
umenos!” continued I, “ for behold, I am un- 
worthy of anything so good.” “Excellent 
and virtuous young man!” said the Agoum- 
enos, “ no,I will not eat it. I will not deprive 
you of thistreat. Eat itin peace; for know, 
that to travelers all such vows are set aside.— 
On a journey it is permitted to eat all that is 
set before you, unless it is meat that is offered 
to idols. I admire your scruples; but be not 
afraid, itis lawful. Take, my honored friend, 
and eat it; eat it all, and then we will go into 
the library.” He put the bowl into one of 
my hands and the great wooden spoon into 
the other; and in desperation I took a gulp, 
the recollection of which still makes me trem- 
ble. What was to be done? Another mouth- 
ful was an impossibility; not all my ardor 
in the pursuit of manuscripts could give me 
the necessary courage. I was overcome with 
sorrow and despair. My servant saved me at 
last. He said, “ that English gentlemen never 
ate such rich dishes for breakfast, from reli- 
gions feelings, he believed; but he requested 
that it might be put by, and he was sure I 
should like it very much later in the day.”— 
The Agoumenos looked vexed,but he applaud- 
ed my principks; and just then the board 
sounded for church. “I must be off, excellent 
and worthy English Lord,” said he; “I will 
take you to the library, and leave you the key. 
Excuse my attendance on you there, for my 
presence is required in the church.” Sol got 
off better than I expected; but the taste of 
that ladleful stuck to me for days. I follow- 
ed the good Agoumenos to the library, where 
he left me to my own devices.” —— Curzon. 
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Ninevah was fifteén miles by 9, and 50 
round, with walls 100 feet high, and thick 
enough for 3 chariots abreast. 
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Why is a watchman chasing a dozen fellows 
like one o’clock? Because he’s “ after twelve.” 
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THE BETROTHED. 
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BY ALICE CAREY. 





I have acted as they bid me, he said that he was | 


bless’d, 

And the sweet seal of betrothal on my forehead has 
been press’d ; 

But my heart gave back no echo to the rapture of 
his bliss, 

And the hand he pressed so fondly was less tremu- 
lous than his. 


They praise his lordly beauty, and I know that he 
is fair— 

O, I always loved the color of his sunny eyes and 
hair ; 

And though my bosom may have held a happier 
heart than now, 

I have told him that I love him, and I cannot break 
the vow. 


He called me the fair lady of a castle o'er the seas, 

And I thought about a cottage nestled down among 
the trees ; 

And when my cheek beneath his lip blushed not 
nor turned aside, 


I thought how once a lighter kiss had left it crim- 
son-dyed. 


What care I for the wind-hayrs breathing low 
among the vines ? 

I better love the swinging of the sleepy mountain 
-pines, 

And to track the timid rabbit in the snow-shower 
as I list, 

Than to ride his coal-black hunter with the hawk 
upon my wrist. 


Fain would I leave the grandeur of the oaken-shad- 
owed lawns, 

And the dimly stretching forest where the red roe 
leads her fawns, 

To gather the blue thistle and the fermel’s yellow 
bloom, 

Where frowning turrets eumber not the path with 
gorgeous gloom. 


Let them wreath the bridal roses with my tresses 
as they may— 

There are phantoms in my bosom that I cannot 
keep away ; 

To my heart as to a banquet, they are crowding 
pale and dread, 

But I told him that I loved him and it cannot be 
unsaid. 





A DREAM. 


BY JEAN PAUL RICHTER.* 

If we hear, in childhood, that the dead, about 
midnight, when our sleep reaches near the soul, 
and darkens even our dreams, awake out of 
theirs, and in the church mimic the worship of 
the living, we shudder at Death by reason of 
the dead, and in the night-solitude turn away 
our eyes from the long silent windows of the 


church, and fear to search in their gleaming, |. 


whether it proceed from the moon. ; 
Childhood, and rather its terrors than its 
raptures, take wings and radiance again in 





* Translated by Thomas Carlyle. 





| dreams, and sport like fire-flies in the little | world for the Divine Eye, it glared on me with 
night of the soul. Crush not these flickering '-an empty, black, bottomless Evye-socket; and 
|sparks!—Leave us even our dark veel Eternity lay upon Chaos, eating it and rumi- 
dreams as higher half shadows of reality! And nating it. Cry on, ye Dissonances ; ery away 
wherewith will you replace to us those dreams | the Shadows, for He is not! ; 
which bear us away from under the tumult of! The pale-grown Shadows flitted away, as 
the waterfall into the still heights of child-| white vapor which frost has formed with the 
hood, where the stream of life yet ran silent in| warm breath disappears; and all was void. 
its little plan, and flowed towards its abysses,|O, then eame, fearful for the heart, the dead 
a mirror of the Heaven !— Children who had been awakened in the 

I was lying once, on a summer-evening, in| Churchyard, into the temple, and cast them- 
the sunshine ; and I fell asleep. Methought| selves before the high Form on the Altar, and 
l awoke in the churchyard. The down-rolling | said, ‘Jesus, have we no Father? And he 
wheels of the steeple-clock; which was strik-| answered, with streaming tears, ‘We are all 
ing eleven, had awoke me. In the emptied) orphans,I and you; we are without Father! 
night-heaven, I looked for the Sun; for I tho’t Then shrieked the Dissonancees still louder, 
an eclipse was veiling him with the Moon.—|—the quivering walls of the Temple parted 
All the Graves were open, and the iron doors| asunder; and the Temple and the Children 
of the charnel-house were swinging to and} sank down, and the whole Earth and the Sun 
fro by invisible hands. On the walls, flitted| sank of.er it, and the whole Universe sank 
shadows, which proceeded from no one, and | with its immensity before us; and above, on 
other shadows stretched upwards in the pale|the summit of immcasurable Nature, stood 
air. In the open coffins none now lay sleep-| Christ, and gazed down into the Universe 
ing, but the children. Over the whole heaven | chequered with its thousand Suns, as into the 
hung, in large folds, a gray sultry mist, which | Mine bored out of the Eternal Night, in which» 
a giant shadow like vapor was drawing down, | the Suns run like mine-lamps, and the Galax- 
nearer, closer, and hotter. Above me I heard | ies like silver veins. 
the distant fall of avalanches; under me the! And ashe saw the grinding press of Worlds, 
first step of a boundless earthquake. The} the torch-dance of celestial wildfires, and the 
Church wavered up and down with two inter-| coral-banks of beating hearts; and as he saw 
minable Dissonances, which straggled with | how world after world shook off its glimmer- 
each other init, endeavoring in vain tomingle| ing souls upon the Sea of Death, as a water+ 
in unison. At times a gray glimmer hovered | bubble scatters swimmirg lights on the waves, 
alo g the windows, and under it the lead and | then majestic as the Highest of the Finite, he 
iron fell down molten. The net of the mist,! raised his eyes towards the Nothingness, and 
and the towering Earth brought me into that | towards the void Immensity, and said: ‘Dead, 
hideous Temple ; at the door of which, intwo|dumb Nothingness! Cold, everlasting Ne- 
poison-bushes, two glittering Basilisks lay|cessity! Frantic Chance! Know ye what 
brooding. I passed through unknown Sha-| this is that lies beneath you? When will ye 
dows, on whom ancient centuries were im-| crush the Universe in pieces, and me? Chance, 
pressed. All the Shadows were standing | knowest thou what thou doest, when with thy 
round the empty Altar; and in all, not the| hurricanes thou walkest through that snow- 
heart, but the breast quivered and pulsed.— | powder of Stars, and extinguishest Sun after 
One dead man only, who had just been buried | Sun, and that sparkling dew of heavenly light 
there, still lay on his coffin without quivering | goes out, as thou passest over it? How is 
breast ; and on his smiling countenance, stood | each so solitary in this wide grave of the All! 
a happy dream. But at the entrance of one | I am alone with myself! OFather, O Father! . 
Living, he awoke, and smiled no longer; he! where is thy infinite bosom that I might rest 
lifted his heavy eyelids, but within was an eye ; | on it? Ah, if each soul is its own father and 
and in his beating breast there lay, instead of | creator, why can it not be its own destroyer 
heart, a wound. He held up his hands, and | too? 
folded them to pray; but the armslengthened| ‘Is this beside me yet a Man? 
out, and dissolved; and the hands, still folded | one! Your little life is the sigh of Nature, or 
together, fell away. Above, on the Church-| only its echo; a eonvex-mirror: throws its rays 
dome stood the dial-plate of Eternity whereon | intothat dust-cloud of dead men’s ashes, down 
no number appeared, and which was its own/| on the Earth, and thus you, cloud-formed wa- 
index: but a black finger pointed thereon, and! vering phantoms, arise.—Look down into the 
the Dead sought to see the time by it. | Abyss, over which clouds of ashes are mov- 

Now sank from aloft a noble, high Form, | ing; mists full of Worlds reek up from the 
with a look of uneffaceable sorrow, down to | Sea of Death ; the Future isa mounting mist, 
the Altar, and all the Dead cried out, ‘ Christ | and the Present is a falling one—Knowest 
is there no God? He answered, ‘ There is) thou thy Earth again? 
none!’ The whole Shadow of each then shud- | Here Christ looked down, and his eye filled 
dered, not the breast alone ; and one after the | with tears, and he said: ‘Ah, I was once there; 
other, all, in this shuddering, shook into pieces. | 1 was still happy then; I had still my Infinite 

Christ continued: ‘I went through the| Father, and looked up cheerfully from the 
worlds, I mounted into the Suns, and flew| mountains, into the immeasurable Heaven, and 
with the Galaxies through the wastes of Hea-| pressed my mangled breast on his healing 
ven; but there isno God! I descended as far| form, and said even in the bitterness of death : 
as Being casts its shadow, and looked down| Father, take thy son from this bleeding hull, 
into the Abyss and cried, Father, where art! and lift him to thy heart!—Ah, ye too happy 
thou? But I heard only the everlasting storm | inhabitants of Earth, ye still believe in Him. 




















Unhappy 








which no one guides, and the gleaming Rain-| Perhaps even now your Sun is going down, 
bow of Creation hung without a Sun that and ye kneel amid blossoms, and brightness, 
made it, over the Abyss, and trickled down. | _and tears, and lift trustful hands, and ery with 
| And when I looked up to the immeasurable | | joy-streaming eyes, to the opened Heaven: 





ee 


—— 
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“ Me too thou knowest, Omnipotent, and all 
xy wounds; and at death thou receivest me, 
and closest them all!” Unhappy creatures;‘nt 
death they will not be closed! Ah, when the 
sorrow-laden lays himself, with galled back, 
into the Earth, to sleep till a fairer Morning 
full of Truth, full of Virtue and Joy, he awa- 
kens in a stormy Chaos, in the everlasting 
Midnight,—and there comes no Morning, and 
no soft healing hand, and no Infinite Father! 
—Mortal, beside me! if thou still livest, 


pray to Him; else hast thou lost him for 
ever! 


And as I fell down, and looked into the 
sparkling Universe, I saw the upborne Rings 
of the Giant-Serpent, the Serpent of Eternity, 
which had coiled itself round the All of 
Worlds,—and the Rings sank down, aad en- 
ercled the All doubly ;—and then it wound 
i:self, innumerable ways, round Nature, and 
swept the Worlds from their places, and 
crashing, squeezed the Temple of Immensity 
f gether, into the Church of a Burying-ground, 
—and all grew strait, dark, fearful,—and an 
immeasurably extended Hammer was to strike 
the last hour of Time, and shiver the Universe 
asunder, ... WHEN I AWOKE. 


Mv soul wept for joy that I could still 
pray to God; and the joy, and the weeping, 
and the faith on him were my prayer. And 
as I arose, the Sun was glowing deep behind 
the full purpled corn-ears, and casting meekly 
the gleam of its twilight-red on the little 
Moon, which was rising in the East without 
an Aurora; and between the sky and the earth, 
a gay transient air-people was stretching out 
its short wings and living, as I did, before the 
Infinite Father; and from all Nature around 
me flowed peaceful tones as from distant eve- 


ning-bells, 
‘ ~~ +> —— 
Original. 
Munificient Donation. 


ee 


Messrs. Epitors :— 


As you indulge in a “sprinkling of Hu- 
mor” I have two halves of a mind to say to 
you, that some time ago, (when I was in A..,) 
I advertised for some curiosities, and being 
desirous of completing my cabinet immediate- 
ly; Thereby authorize you to collect and keep 
“ for ever, and for all time to come,” for me, the 
following 


NATIONAL CURIOSITIES. 


A quart of the “milk of human kindness ;” 
some of the bark of a Grammar Tree ; a door 
with a hole in it, for the special accommodation 
of those that enter through the door instead of 
through the doorway ; a hook from a “ chain 
of reasoning ;” also, a swivel from the same 
chain on which the argument turns; a person 
that can drink a cup full (eup-ful). 


When you collect the above, and inform 
me, you shall forthwith, as a recompense, have 
deeded to you with power of conveyance, 1500 
acres of first-rate /and in the State of Cultiva- 
tion. And if you will furnish me with a hole 
ina stream washed out by the water; or give 
me the distanee wp, which a house burned, you 
shall be entitled to 4 1-2 acres in the South- 
west corner of the “ field of inquiry.” 

Naturally and curiously, Yours from 


SM YPNA. 


THE LITERARY UNION. 








The Cause of Hungary. 


Our cotemporary of the Pennsylvania In- 
quirer says—and in which we most heartily 
| join—that we are glad to perceive that many 
of the leading liberal journals of Great Britain, 
speak out in the strongest language against 
the iniquitous coalition of kings, which has 
just been agreed upon, with the object of put- 
ting down Republican principles, and especial- 
ly in relation to the intervention of Austria. 
It is the opinion of many that the troops of 
the Czar will not pause with the overthrow of 
the Hungarians. This is especially the senti- 
ment in Paris. The Emperor of Russia, 
speaking of the struggle between the Aus- 
trians and Hungarians, says that he has issued 
orders to “his army to commence its march, 
and put down the insurrection, and annihilate 
the reckless men who threaten to disturb the 
quiet of his Province” (doubtless meaning 
Russian Poland.) Annihilateis a pretty strong 
word, even for an Emperor, and especially 
when he is marching his troops against a 
people over whom, in fact, he has no control, 
and who are struggling to obtain the fulfil- 
ment of violated pledges, and the ascendancy 
of national rights. It is no wonder that under 
these circumstances, the manly spirits of the 
independent press of London and Paris should 
speak out, and in strong language. The 
London Spectator intimates that Hungary 
would be fully justified in calling into play, 
the revolutionary tendencies of Vienna, Bo- 
hemia and Poland, and even of invoking the 
assistance of Turkey. A Russian interven- 
tion in the affairs of Hungary, says that jour- 
nal, would unsettle the balance of power in 
Europe, and destroy the liberal hopes of all 
the Eastern population. 

The Liverpool Albien says that the wreck 
of the Austrian army, added to the Russian 
force, will form an aggregate of 300,000 men. 
Animmense mass of human beings. But Hun- 
gary has already accomplished so much that 
we need not despair. The editor adds: 

“ Both parties are, then, thoroughly roused, 
The great problem, “ Europe to be Cossack, 
or free ?” is in course of solution. The tri- 
umph of the Hungarians will be the fall of 
despotism in Europe. Russia will be driven 
back into its eternal snows, and Austria will 
no longer be the nightmare of thought, liber- 
ty, and civilization. The two mightiest crimi- 
nals whom the world has yet known are now 
upon their trial.” 











+> —--- 
Hit Him Again. 


Gen. T. of New-York, a gentleman of 
known wealth and liberality, was not long 
since called upon by a person to obtain his sig- 
nature on a petition for the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment. The person unfolded his pa- 
pers and documents, and presented and en- 
foreed his argument in rather a_ tiresome 
speech, stopping occasionally to deposit a 
mouthful of tobacco juice upon a nice parlor 
carpet. Gen. T. was in favor of diminishing 
capital punishments, but doulsted the proprie- 
ty or expediency of abolishing them in all ea- 
ses. At the expression of this opinion his 
visitor began to bridle up and prepare to lay 
down his arguments with greater force ; and 
in order to give greater facility to his enuncia- 








‘tion, he took from his mouth a huge quid of| 


| tobaceo and threw it upon the white marble 
| hearth, seying he wished the General would 
,be so goed as to inform him in what cases 
‘eapital punishment could ever be justified or 
defended. 

“Well,” said the General, “it strikes me 
that, if we are going to abolish capital punishs 
ment, there are two cases Which should be 
made exceptions.” 

“ Two cases, are there ?” said the petitioner. 
“Well, sir, I should like to hear them stated 
and the arguments for them ?” 

“The first,” said the General, “is that of 
clear, cold-blooded, premeditated murder. I 
think the person who lies in waiting, or in am- 
bush, with malice prepense, and takes the life 
of a fellow-creature, ought to forfeit his life 
in return.—He deserves to be hung.” 

“Well, I have abundance of arguments to 
meet that occasion,” said the visitor. “ Now 
I should like to know what is your other 
ease.” 

“ The other case,” said the General, “ is that 
of the animal that walks on two legs, calls it- 
self a man, and carries a mouthful of disgust- 
ing filth into a clean house, and there pours it 
forth upon the carpet and scatters it over the 
hearth. Such a being is certainly not fit to 
live in decent society, and I do not know of 
any better or more ready mode of getting rid 
of him than to hang him, With these two 
exceptions, I think I should be willing to sign 
your petition for the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment.” 

The visitor gathered up his papers, thrust 
them into his pocket, and with a very blank 
look, hastily withdrew. He has not called 
since to reecive the General’s signature.—Na- 
tional Intelligencer. 


i an 


Life and Death. 





Fahium, in Sweden, a few years since, wit- 
nessed an incident which partakes of the ro- 
mantic. In opening a communication between 
two mines, the body of a young miner was 
found in a state of complete preservation, be- 
ing impregnated with the vitriolic water of the 
mine ; when exposed to the open air, it be- 
came stiff. The features were not recognized 
by any person present; but tradition had pre- 
served the recollection of the accident by 
which he had been buried in the bowels of the 
earth more than half a century ago. All fur- 
ther inquiry was dropped, when suddenly a 
deecrepid old woman, leaning on her crutches, 
advanced and discovered that the party was a 
young man to whom she had been engaged in 
promise of marriage fifty years before. She 
threw herself on the body of her former lover 
and bedewed it with many tears, fainting with 
joy to have again beheld her lover before she 
descended to the tomb. ‘The contrast between 
these parties, one of them buried during fifty 
years, yet preserving all the features of youth ; 
the other bending beneath the load of years, 
and living. if she could be said to live, during 
an equal spece of time, above ground, may be 
conceived, but cannot be described. 


a + 


A Reuicious Fisu.—A short time ago, the 
landlord of the Denton (Md.) purchased a 
Rock-Fish weighing about sixty pounds. Up- 
on opening it he found in it a certificate of 
membership of the M. Episeopal church. 
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SYRACUrE! rk “Come with ne,” said a fricnd, “and I will 
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one of the most de- 
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hans you by hind youder iOPSS , 
i tightful, sylvan villas in the world,” 
| * Of course,’ I replied, “ for I am too fond of 
pleasant views to refuse the time and labor for such 








A stout heart, a clear conscience; and never de-pair 








—————= | a pleasure ; but I know this vicinity tuo well to be- 
W.L. PALMER, is ott' auther.zed Ageut 


Games 


| lieve you will show me anything remarkable,”’ | 





* We will see,” said my’ riend; and on we pass- 


To Correspondents. | 


led through one of nature’s unmutilated and tuwer- | 





; . ing totests, til, suddenly, a residence of remarkable 
Our friend B., of Albany, is assured that his let- , en dente of Temarnpey 


tet guve us a threefold pleasure ; we leave him to 
guess the divisions—«no hard task, we think. Put 
the papers he mentions us having scent us, we have 
never received. 

L. E. “ Prince Alphonso,” shall reecive the at- Sa 
tention due his rank ! | Oneida. os : 

“To One in Heaven” is on file. It is far better | In the rear, and on the right and left, the lofiy 
than anything we have before received fron the | foresters Tose in prot ots bri, “a aot ey Sete 
eame author ; we consider it a very supirior pro- the natura! guardians of this beautiful home, 
duction, The typographical mistakes men i med | The house and all the buildings wore covered 
are certainly provoking; the best remedy is to with a delicate aud beautiful brown, instead of a 
WRITE PLAINLY. | glaring white, murderous red, disgusting yeliow, or 

The criticisms we made on the construction of | that unmistakable coloring which the rain and the! 
eertain communications, were not meant for you,at S¥nalone can give. The extensive grounds around 
all, friend C. Still, we forgive your very blunt re- | the house, were ornamented with beautiful trees, 
mark touching them, for we like to have people both native and exotc, evergreen and deciduous, 
speak out plainly. On this subject of rhythm and judiciously surrounded and commingled with the 
ineasure, a great reform in needful, and we intend gtape, the apple, par, peach, nectarine, and apri- 
to do something in the matter, as far as our own ©, and suine of the valuable fruiting trees of our 
Limited sphere is concerned. _native groves. There were also large and varied 


beauty and taste appeared before us. It was situa- | 


ted at soine distanee from any public read, on a 


commanding site, which gave an extensive view of 


(the surrounding country, and a glimpse of the 
'Ceniral City, and -the white bosom of the far off 





~ 
++ 


OUR NEW HEAD. 


Any one who never “ lost his head,” or never UTSery occupied their appropriate corners ; while 
had one to lose, cannot, probably, fully appreciate beyond, waved the luxuriant growth of well tilled 
the self-complacency with which we look upon Our , fic!ds. 

New Head ;—we mean the engraved one, present-| ‘The house was as unique and tasteful as the ob- 
ed to our readers at the commencement of our new , J¢¢ts that environed it on every side. The north 
quarter. wing had its east and west veranda for a summer | 

It was designed by Mr. Sandford Thayer, an siesta or an evening promenade, The pillars were | 
original and accomplished Aftist, who will, for a 2°t the artistic ornaments of the shop, but their 
reasonable consideration, “ paint you to the life,” Proportions were formed by nature in the wildness | 
if you like; or he will furnish a representation °f the woods :—they were the small trunks of hem- 
much befter than the original, if you request him locks, stripped of bark, and tastefully painted, leav- | 
to draw from the resources of his own faney, instead ing a few inches of the limbs projecting as a sup- | 
of making a fac simile of the copy furnished. /port to the beautiful Michigans and other roses, | 

The engraving was done by Mr. Beverly Chase. that, amid loveliness and perfume, rested upon the | 
whose fine taste and varied workmanship are wel] 4s 0° ‘heir ruler and stronger friends. 
known, and in constant employ. | Such were sone of the exterior Juxuries of this | 

Both these gentlemen are original, and almost. sylvan residene:—— his enchanting scene. 
entirely self-instructed, in their respected vocations: Let us now go in, for the labors of the day are 
and we think it not only a convenient and pecuni-_ 
ary advantage, but also an honor to Syracuse to 
have in these higher departments of intellectual 
and mechanical labor, those who deserve so well of 
their fellow citizens. 

This improvement is mer ly an indication of 
what we intend to do for The Literary Union; but 
these anticipated steps in our career of Progress 
will require time, and labor, and money. Some 
have called the latter article “ the root of all evil.”’ 
This we consider a base slander upon one of our 
best friends; and, therefore, the dear, unselfish, 
money holding public will, of course, not forget to 


lawns, cut by winding walks and carriage roads, be- 
tween wel] trimmed hedges of English thorn and 
| [talian privet. The vegetable carden and a large | 





over, and become acquainted with the mind that 

originated and directed the artistic, yet natural al- | 
lurements that surround us. There he sits, be- 

neath the shade of his eastern veranda, looking off 
on the broad acres of his well tilled farm. His, 
palm leaf hat and linen pants give no uncommon | 
indications of his superior taste.and skill. He ap- | 
pears more the saiJor even than farmer ; and, in- 

deed, his early life was spent in true gailor style far 

away 


“O’er the glad waters of the dark, blue sea.”’ 
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severing effort, I find myself surrounded by many 
9 








conveniencies and pleasures in my secluded home. 
Our farming friend was acquainted with the 
works of some of our best agri¢ultaral chemists, 


and the writings of A. J. Downing were among 


his favorites. The Chtonolypé was one of his 
most esteemed family visitors, and he eulogized the 


plain speaking Elizur, in no moderate terms.— 


His black eyed datghter of twelve years, was a 
food algcbraist and mathematitian, and a favorite 
in the neighboring school. All the household were 
appatently oceupied and happy. Home was the 
center of attraction to them; and/whiy should it 
not be se, with such a home as thf ? 

Contrasted with the labors of this adopted son of 
ancient Agricola, how unfavorable is the conduct 
of many who are born and feared upon a farm !— 

low many farmers will destroy eveiy tree, ever 

about their pasturing hills, and untillable gorges and 
roads! How many farmers never set a tree or a 
shrub in their courtyards, nor even a slip of the 
vine for raising the luscious grape, nor a grafted 
tree for the standard fruits! How many houses 
are without taste, or ornament, or those profitable 
eomveniencies which every family require! How 
many ha"? no agricultural works, nor even a fam- 
any kind! Let such learn les- 
sons of wisdom yom “ur novel friend. And ye 
ice walls, and the bustling hum 


ily newspay,° 


who live amid the hv 
of city life, contrast your unnAlthy location, your 
costly etiquette, and gorgeous disp!eys With the 
peaceful and enticing quiet of this sylvai home. 
Friends, onr description is a true one, as an hour’s 
ride from Syracuse can prove to apy one who 
knows the road. _ 


That Bouquet. 





That splendid bouquet sent to our editorial sano- 
tum by the ladies incog., we have preserved with 
the greatest care, and have indulged in many re- 
flections thereon of an extremely sentimental char- 
acter. For example: “ Alas! these flowers, the 
beauty of the donors, and even our own air cas‘les 


| of prosperity and pleasure, may fade and vanish, 


leaving memory the only conservator of the vision- 
ary and felicitous past.’’ 

Ladies, when you send your compliments, don’ 
conceal the name. We like the argument ad hom- 
inem; or rather, ad feminam is better still. 

P. S. Exrraonpinary.—Since writing the above 
we have received several similar gifts of like char- 
acter ; indeed, we have been tempted, in our ex- 
uberance of delight, to imagine ourselves dwelling 
in the veritable Eden we “read of.’ From this 
day-dream, however, we are rudely awakened ; for 
Eden contained an Eve,—and our sanetum, alas ! 
does not! 

Touching one of these bouquets, we have some- 
thing els® to say, but shall most assuredly not do it 
publicly. 

—_—_—_—_+-+4—_____- 


Soda Water. 


Those of our readers who delight in a beverage 


But his conversation convinees the hearer that he so admirably adapted to these “ days of July,” 





possesses uneommon sense and remarkable energy ; should not fail to call at the Drug Store of Dr. D. 
and tha: he loves the toils and pleasures of his ru-| A. Moore, opposite the Post Office. The Dr. has 
a |ralhome. Says he, “ when I began this business, recently made arrangements to furnish this article 

Cholera. |T was a complete tyro in agriculture. Almost all in its purity—not only gratefully cool, but free from 

Two cases have been reported by the City Phy-| I know of farming has been learned from books and the fountain taste so generally diseoverable, . Dur- 
sician, and both of these, travelers. Still, many agricultural publications. I felt my ignorance, and ing this warm weather, when iced lemonade and ice 
physicians deny that these were genuine Cholera. ; was not unwilling to learn. The disappointments cream are of quite questionable propriety, soda is 
The citizens of Syracuse, however, can hardly ex- arising from the ignorant or wilful misrepresenta- not only safe and harmless, but highly beneficial. — 
pect entire exemption during the warm weather of tions of nurserymen, drove me into the business of If you once go there, you will, ever after, like little 
July and August. | preparing my own trees; and now, through per-' Oliver, “ask for Moore.” 


keep us well supplied. 


— ew 
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| large number of our best farmers in this vicinity 
are patrons of this 


Literary. 


a eee 


We wis h we cou!d 
: the 


publication. 
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NOTICES. 
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say as much of all who are engaged in the healih- 
soil. Published at Rochester, by D. D. T. Meo re, 
Servicr-Pires ror Water; an Investigation at Fifty cents a year. 

made at the suggestion of the Board of Con- 

sulting Physicians of Boston. By E. N. Tur Warer-Cure Journat, for July, 

Horsford, Rumford Professor in the Univer- | Comes out in a new dress, and with a beautifully 

sity at Cambridge. engraved head. The very sight of this last, which 

We are indebted to Prof. Horsford for a copy of is a very appropriate water view—in the midst of 
this document, which contains the result of a se- ‘the dust and heat of = city, gives a person the 
ries of experiments instituted for the purpose of test- | feelings of Tantalus. We have. before spuken in 
ing the fitness of leaden service-pipes for conduct: | | praise of this work, By, will now, only say, that it 
ing the Cochituate and other waters through Boston | sustains the high character which it has acquired. 
The investigation seems to have been conducted i in| 
the most thorough manner, and with results cor- 
respondingly satisfactory. This subject is of so 
much importance to the public generally, that we 
shall give the result of these investigations in our 
next. 
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No Neutrality—no Partisanship. 


——__ 





From the Tribune. 
Wisconsin Phalanx. 


Tue Univerc& um, anv Srinitvan Puiiosorner. 
‘We learn from the last No. of this periodical, that 
it will hereafter be issued under another title, and | 
be in charge of another editor. 
We take this occasion to say that we have ever 
regarded it as one of the best journals in the coun- 








Most of our readers have heard from this experi- 
mental germ of a better Social Order, which was 
started five years since by a small band of pioneers 
‘from Southport, Wis., who struck off into an unin- 
try—intelligent—carnest—and of high and pure | habited township, 35 miles from a grist-mill, and 
morality, While we do not agree with all the lived in tents until able to fabricate a rude dwelling 
opinions there advanced, we believe it to have ex- ‘of timber. The undertaking has of course encoun- 
erted a powerful influence for good in breaking | tered many discouragements and trials from inex- 
down that unholy and intense form of conserva- | perience, deficiency of means, inadequate buildings, 
tism which clings with blind tenacity to all that is &c., and is about to re-organize and thus endeavor 
old, both of truth and error—most often of the last. | to escape some of its chief difficulties. It has 1,793 

We trust the former editor, Mr. Fishbough, will | acres of good land, all paid for, with improvements 


still continue his useful and efficious labors in the valued at over $24,000. The township (Ceresco) 
same, or a similar field. 


| is still mainly controlled by the Phalanx. Mr. 
The new publication is to be called ‘ The Spirit | Chase gives the following summary of the results of 
of the Age,’’ and will be under the editorial charge | Associated effort : 
of Wm. H. Channing—one of the most eloquent| “ For five years past there have been about 30 
apostles of humanity in this or any other country. | families and about 160 persons living here in as 
We bespeak for it a reception such as it cannot fail | close proximity as practicable with the distinct fam- 
to deserve. ily circle, and there has never been a quarrel among 
the children to enlist the feelings of the parents— 
Littety's Livinc Act, No. 269, nor a quarrel or difficulty among the women (to the 
Has the following rich table of Contents :—Ac- | credit of their sex be it said,) not a quarrel among 
count of the Skerryvore Lighthouse ; Maiden and | the men, nor a single law-suit, either here or in the 
Married Life of Mary Powell; Visit to Monasteries town during the whole term of five years. Not a 
on the Levant; New Imperial Constitution of Ger- | member who does or has used ardent spirits during 
many; What does the “ State of Siege’? mean ; | the time, and no place where it is kept or sold in 
The War in Hungary ; Anglo-Saxon Brotherhood the town—not once in a week can a profane word 
—A word tothe Yankees; The Night Attack on be heard where more thana hundred persons as- 
Fort Erie; History of a Household. semble at thcir meals three times a day. Scarcely 
The word to the Yankees is by Martin F. Tup | a member evn be found who now uses tobacco, al- 
per, and is of an entirely different spirit from the | though most of them have been habitual users of 
usual emanations from the tribes of Trollopes, | the filthy weed, and many have quit the use of pork, 
Halls, Fiddlers, &c. It acknowledges us as be- ‘tea and coffee since here. 
longing to the human family, and calls upon all to | of which the clergy accuse them. There is nota 
help fraternize the great Anglo-Saxon race upon single member who does not believe in a spiritual 
the face of the earth. We are rejoiced at-this evi- | life, and that life depends for happiness or misery 
dence of brotherly love, and omen of more harmo- | more or less upon the life in the body, and not one 
nious intercourse in future. When the proposition | who does not believe that all the crimes will meet 
that the intellect of both England and America had | with a full reward. Once more: the number of 
a common labor to perform, and what was for the newspapers taken by the members average about 
true interest of one equally benefitted the other, was five to every family ; a number which cannot be 
made by our Irving, it met with little or no response | equaled by taking a circle, without selection; con- 
upon the other side of the water, and we cannot | taining the same number in any part of the State. 
help regarding now the enterprise of Mr. Tupper | With these conditions attained as they are and have 
as a favorable omen of more auspicious times. been in this case, and in no other in the State, can 
any person say they have failed? Ifso, in what? 
Not a single member has been sued since here ; 
We have received several Nos. of this most ex- can that be equaled ? not a case of assault and bat- 
cellent agricultural periodical. It is published in | tery or of drunkenness ; can this be beat? If so, 
first rate style, with numerous and valuable illus- | say they have failed to realize a better state of so- 
trations, and in a convenient form for binding. A ' ciety around them. But they have had no Priest, 








Tue Genesee Farmer. 


\ful, moral, and independent ‘tar siness of tills ng the | 


And now for Infidelity, | 


| Lawyer or Doctor—this isa great change; but 
they would have had all if there had been business 
for them. But there has been no failure, and no 
chance for a failure, where all the conditions, like 
the pecuniary one, are above par. The Society 
|may be disorganized from choice, but those who 
| have combined for the social advantages will re- 
organize and perpetuate the bonds of union on a 
much higher plane, and soon be ready to receive 
and unite with their brethren from all parts of the 
country, here in Ceresco, to make and enjoy a 
higher and better mode of life.” 





Union among Democrats. 

From the remarks of a friend, the other day, we 
are led to think that some of our readers, in the 
towns, have misunderstood the propositions for 
union which have from time to time of late been 
made, and of which, on two occasions, we have 
spoken somewhat at length. Imprimis, then, we 
are opposed to any union, except among those who 
think, feel, and are prepared to act alike. Nor 
can a union take place in New York, or in Jeffer- 
son county, upon a less favorable basis than the one 
adopted in Wisconsin. Principles cannot be sacri- 
ficed, and if a union takes place, it will be upon a 
substantial foundation, and not upon a rotten fabric 
that can be used temporarily to hold up designing 
men, to be then repudiated and thrown aside. 

Let our friends, then, fully know that these are 
our views, crude and hastily expressed—but by 
which, come weal or wo, we shall stand or fall.— 
Democratic Union. 
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The Hon. John Pettit, late Representative in 
Congress, from Indiana, has declined a re-election, 
and Joseph E. MeDoual, of Montgomery county, 
has been nominated in his stead. Mr. P’s reasons 
for the declination are as follows :— 

1st. The impropriety of leaving his family, which 
required his guardian care. 

2d. The pay and mileage of a member of Con- 
gress are not sufficient to support him at the Capi- 
tal. 

3d. His lameness, poverty, and bodily infirmities, 

unfit him to indure the fatigues of the campaign. 
| 4th. His public service, if approved at all, should 
| meet with a more universal approbation than the 








| 


g | divisions in his party would seem to indicate —Ex. 
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Mr. Clay's Position. 
The Republic, in referring to the speculations on 
| the part of the opposition press as to the attitude 
which Mr. Clay will assume towards the Adminis- 
| tration, on taking his seat in the Senate, says, “that 
| they the predict a factious opposition from him to 
| the Administration, measure his spirit by their own. 
We have reason to know that the cordial relations 
which subsists between Mr. Clay, Gen. Taylor and 
his Cabinet, are such as warrant the belief that the 
Administration will find in him a cordial and sin- 
cere supporter.” 





| 
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Col. Benton in Iowa. 

At a Democratic Convention held. in Lee Coun- 
ty, Iowa, on the 3d inst., for the nomination of can- 
didates for County Officers, the following “ decla- 
ration of principles” was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved,—That this convention unanimously 
recommend to the democracy the Hon. Thomas 
H. Benton, as a suitable candidate for the next 
Presidency of the United States, and also adopt his 
views upon the great Central Railroad.—State 
Signal, ( Me.) 
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Our Exchange Miscellany, | 
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Russian Intervention. 

The Freeman’s Journal, a Catholic paper, says: 

“The Emperor of Russia has girt on his sword 
and shouts for the battle. Our sympathies for lib- 
eral reforms in Europe, have indeed been schooled 
anid chastened, as well as mortified from what they | 
once were, nien we can bring ourselves to look on | 
the grim step of the Autocrat, and to say: Let him | 
forward in the name of God! But if we have lit- 
tle confidence in the word or promises of princes, | 
we have full confidence in the thorough raseality | | 
and turpitude of mobs and radicals. They are | 
hopeless, and Europe is overrun with them. The | 
proclamation of the Emperor Nicholas is mode rate | 
in temper, and just in its principles and conclusions. | 
He has been lawfully invited by the Austrian Gov- | 
ernment to enter the territory of the latter and hc Ip | 
to rid the world of vipers too pestiferous and dis- | 
gusting to be longer endured in society. Whether, | 
by a marvelous conversion from the accursed black- 
ness of his past life, the Czar is indeed coming 
down to vindicate justion and to maintain the rights 
of society, or whether, like a second Attila, he is 
coming as “the Scourge of God,” we concede 
that his presence has become necessary, and we 
wait to see him accomplish whatever ‘ the Almighty 
Hand that overrules him shall permit.’ ”’ 
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Americans in Paris. 

The Paris correspondent of the N. Y. Commer- 
cial, writes as follows : 

“The principal American papers are now found 
at the reading room of Livingston, Wells & Co., 
near the Bourse ; before November last, there was 
no English reading room in Paris, except Galig- 
nani’s. This last was liberally supplied with Eng- 
lish papers and periodicals, but not with those from 
beyond the sea. Americans were compelled to get 
news from their own country by way of London, 
and to pay very dear for it. L. W. & Co., have 
established, for the benefit of Americans, a free 
reading room, in connection with their dispatch | 
agency. <A register is kept of the addresses of 
those who come to Paris. One may meet there, 
any morning, a crowd of Americans from all parts 
of our country, G. W. Kendall, Esq., of the New 
Orleans Picayune, representing one end of our 
Union, and the brilliant cc rrespondent of a Boston 
paper, the other. I saw there, not long since, Mr. 
Perkins, a distinguished member of the New Or- 
Jeans bar ; he is busily engaged now in writing his 
history of Louisiana.” 
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The Sultan of Turkey 
Is progressing in the scheme of improvement that 
he has adopted. He has planned a system of rail- 
roads, undertaken a system of primary instruction, 
and is encouraging also the cultivation of the Turk- 
ish language and literature by every means, and 
especially by offering prizes for the best translations 
of the standard works in ancient and modern litera- 

ture.—Germantown (Pa.) Telegraph. 
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Old Frescoes Found. 

A discovery interesting to the friends of art, has 
been made by an amateur in the parish church of 
Bourg, at St. Michael. He has found frescoes of 
the sixteenth century covering the walls, and also 
the columns, and perhaps even the arches, which 
have been long concealed by a thick coat of white 
coloring, that can be taken off by well-known pro- 
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Among the wondrous things now happening in 
, Europe, this is one of the most wondrous !—Brook- 


of Bolton, Mass., is erecting a school house to be 


ares Reform even in England! | 
re was a dcbate in the English louse of 
ors ons, on the Sth ult., 


on Mr. EEN s motion 


‘for have to bring in a bill to establish hous: hold 


suffrage, vote by ballot, triennial clections, and equal 
electoral districts. ‘That motion was negatived by 
268 to 82, but Lord John Russell avowed his opin- 
ion to be, that the franchise ought to be gradually 
extended so as to embrace the norking-classes, or 
| at least a large portion of them that now have votes. 


lyn Freeman. 
eR oe Ae 
The Literary Union. 
We have received a nuinber of a neatly printed 
_ weekly paper with this name, published at Syra- 
_euse, N. Y., by W. W. Newman, and edited by J. 
Mz Ww inchell and James Sehamnst, Its motto is, 
“ Independent in Everything,” and “ the great ides 
| which will pervade it, is progress.” Judging from 
the number before us, it will prove an interesting 
and valuable journal. Terms, $2,00 per year.— 
Apalachian, (Pa?) 


——> > > 


A singular Proviso. 
We learn from the Washingtonian, that the town 

















used for a high school, with money left by a Mr. 
Houghton, a curious compound of Yankee generos- 
ity and littleness. He gives $12,000 to the town 
for this purpose, but with a proviso that the descend- 
ants of nine persons, whom he names, shall not | 
have the privilege for one hundred years cf attend- 
ing the school.— Boston Rambler. 


Capture of a Slaver. 

An arrival at New Bedford, from St. Helena, Ist 
April, says that the schooner Zenobia, of Baltimore, 
armved at St. Helena, on the 23d March, a prize 
to an English Sloop of War, having been captured 
off the coast of Africa, with 550 slaves aboard, 33 
of whom were women. The schooner being small, 
great suffering had been experienced, and 12 of 
them died. Some of the women had been branded 
on the breast with a hot iron. 


++ 


The Pope. 

A curious fact, says the Globe of Thursday, is 
mentioned to us in a letter from Bologna, Aliho’ 
the Austrian intervention is made in the name of 
the Pope, his Holiness is so little respected by the 
Austrian soldiers, that in every house in Bologna 
which they entered, and where they found a bust 
of the Pope, they amused themselves by decapitat- 
ing it with their sabres. Thus, whilst Pius the 
Ninth is rejected by the Romans as a tyrant, he is 
hated by the Austrians as having been the first 
cause of the Liberal movement. 
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Druidical Remains. 

A curious monument of the religious rites of the 
ancient Gauls, has just been discovered at Suevres. 
It is an immense block of stone which various indi- 
cations show to have been used at the human sacri- 
fices of the Druids. The little City of Suevres con- 
tains many other interesting monuments of the 
times of the Romans and of the middle ages. 





—+ + > 
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Lieut. Mayne Reid, the first applicant for the gold 
box left by Gen. Jatheon, to the bravest man in the 
New York Regiment, it is said, is organizing a 
company to go to Europe, and help the Magyars, 








cesses without injury to paintings of this kind. 





against the Austrians and Russians. —Chronotype. 


Madame Recamier, 
The distinguished friend of Mad. de Stael and 
Chateaubriand, whose death was announced in a 
rocent Tribune, has left to the Museum of St. Ma- 


_lo, the native place of Chateaubriand, a marble bas- 


relief, representing Eudore and Cymodocee, exe- 
cuted at Rome by Tenerani. She also leaves to 
the Museum a drawing of Atala, copied from # 
painting by Cirodet, and a drawing of Fraquiard, 
in which the deceased is represented sitting on the 
sea shore. 





SS 

One of the most formidable corps in the Magyar 
army, is that of the Horse-breakers (Czikes) which 
are in no respect inferior to their South American 
brothers, in the art of using the lasso. This 
corps is regularly organized. Its mode of fighting 
consists in throwing a cord, from a great distance, 
which entangles the enemy, and which, moreover, 
being armed with an iron hook, inflicts the most 
horrid wounds, 


-—— 
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There was never agreater number of suicides in 
France than at present. Not only the epidemic 
suicides, which seem to ravage different countries 
at intervals, and then disappear, together with the 
causes that produced them, but a frightful abund- 
ance of voluntary deaths, which take place every 


"year, évery month, every day, with almost mathe- 


matical regularity. 
———--+ + > —___—_ 

A letter from Constantinople states, that impor- 
tant repairs are making in the grand mosque of St. 
Sophia, which are to be completed by the approach- 
ing festival of Ramazan. In the course of this 
work, a large Mosaic was found representing the 
Virgin commending the City of Constantinople to 
the protection of Constantine, and the Church of 
St. Sophia to the protection of Justinian. This 
monument is in a perfect state of preservation. 


+= 
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Female writers appear to be suddenly taking the 
place of men as contributers to our higher and more 
dignified periodicals. The last number of the state- 
ly North American Review contains three articles 
from accomplished females. Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, 
Mrs. C. F. Ellett, and Mrs. S. R. Putnam, are the 
writers, and their articles are among the best in 


the number. 
Oe 


The British American League 

Is growing in strength daily, and now numbers 
thirty-six branches. Their intention is to agitate 
for farther alterations of the colonial laws. If by the 
next steamer it is ascertained that the Queen sanc- 
tions the Rebellion Losses bill, decisive steps will 
be taken, and will probably be renewed. The 
Governor is at Monckland, and is looked upon as a 
prisoner there. —State Republican. 





Among the eminent travelers who are proceed- 
ing to California, is James Arago,a brother of the 
astronomer and a blind person. He has a large 
fortune in France, but goes out to »scertain the phy- 


sical character of the country.—Mirror. 
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Rev. E. A. Rice, a clergyman of the Methodist 
denomination, well known in this city, has become 
a Universalist in his religious belief. He participa- 
ted in the services at Rev. Mr. Clark’s (1st Uni- 
versalist) Church, yesterday —Lowell American, 


—— 
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We understand that the town of Danvers has 
been indicted at the present session of the Court of 
Common Pleas, for not establishing a high school. 
—Lynn News. 
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FOREIGN. 
By the Steamer Canada. 





England. 

The subject of the Canadian Rebellion Leeses 
was brought up in the Lords by Lord: Brougham, 
who ‘introduced two resolutions condemning the 
course of the Government. These were debated 
by Lerds Grey and “Campbell, and Lord Lyndt urst, 
who spoke for the first time in seven ycars. 

The resolutions were lost by a vote of 99 to 96. 

An act of Parliament will probably be passed to 


prisoners, . 
By late advices from China. the Emperor re- 


fuses to open the trade of Canton to the British, 


according to treaty. This may make troutle. 


Ireland. 

The Cholera is declining in Dublin. 

Martin and O’Dogherty have been shipped from 
Cork on board the Elphinstone for transportation. 
The ship has not sailed. 

Disease and famine continue unabated in the 
West. 

Crops look finely. 

The evictions still continue. 

Orangeism is reviving. 

France. 

Ledru-Rolin was not arrested. 

An insurrection oceutted at Lyons on the 14th 
and 15th ult. After some severe fighting, the in- 
surgents were ptit down. It originated in a suppo- 
sition that the Government of Louis Napoleon had 
been overturtied. 

The dtttrages on the Press have been very great. 
Many of the proprietors are ruined unless they re- 
veive indemnity. The establishment of one—M. 
Proux=<was destrdyed while he was at his post, as 
a Captain of the National Guard, defending the 
property of others. 

It is evident that no insurrection was intended— 
that the procession was peaceful, and the interfer- 
ence of the soldiery wanton and unnecessary. All 
that followed—the imprisonments, and the sup- 
pression of newspapers and clubs—is a tyrannical 
exerdise of pewer, Still, the Republicans were in- 
temperate in their eppos.tion—particularly Ledru- 
Bolin in the Assembly. 

There are rumors of another change of Ministry. 

Preparations are being made for the coming 

The king of Prussia has recognized the French 

M. de Corcelles is envoy te Rome, in place of M. 
Lesseps, re-called. 

Italy. 

Rome is not yet taken. 

Oudinct has made repeated attempts to induce 
the Romans to capitulate, but without success. THe 
gained several important points, in his attacks, and 
is determined to take the city. Still, the Romans 
remain frm. The destruction of property is im- 
mense. Hundreds of beautiful villas, in the vicin- 
ity, have been burned or blown up. The Roman 
prisoners are being sent to Corsica. 

Gaihbaldi made a sortie at the head of 1,400 
troops, which are reported to be cut to pieces. The 
French fight with great valor. 

A re-inforcement of troops for Oudinot, had land- 
ed at Civita Vecchia. 


The Roman Triu:mvers, Mazzint, Anmexuint 
and Svurrt, act Withi great pradence and courage. 
| The Austrians have not yet taken’ Ancona, 
| Onthe Sth, they attacked Brondolo and Chiog- 
| gio, by sea and land, but without success. 
Venice still holds out. 





fully. The terms offered would be accepted but 
'for the fear of treachery om the part of the Aus- 
trians when in possession of the city. 

The Venetians have been looking to the Wunga- 





|tians for succor; this hope, however, must be | 


| vain. . 
Ifungary and Austria. 

The tews is contradictory, some accounts giving 
the advantage to the Austrians. In the South, two 


vantage of the Imperialists. The Hungarian Gen- 
eral, Perczel, from the fortress of Peterwardein, 
_made an attack on some Austrian entrenchments, 





but was ultimately repulsed and driven with loss 
into Peterwardein, though the Atstrians admit that 
their own troops suffered severely. The other bat- 
We was fought by the Ban Jellachich, and ii is as- 
serted to have been a brilliant ‘victory; but the 
Austrian accounts are evidently not trustworthy, 
at lcast as regards their own losses. 

The Zondon Globe, of the evening of the 22d, 
says: We have intelligence from Vienna to June 
16. The great news is a tremendous encounter 
with the Hungarians. The Austr'ans and Russians 
are said to have been completely defeated, and to 
have left on the field, the fabulous number of 23,- 
000 killed. This battle took place on the 13th, 





Minister Bruch has | 
opened negotiations with the city, but tinsuccess: | 


actions have itfpened, both terminating to the ad- | 
enable the Government t6 transport the Irish State | 


hundred Cossacks were cut offand taken prisoners. 
Another letter of the 15th, from Cracow, mentions 
as a report, am engagement at Erig-Pass, between 
the advaneed guard of the Russians and Bem.— 
| The Russians, numbering 6,000, were beaten. 
| We clip the following : 
Nicnozas in Austria.—The Emperor Nichol- | 
as arrived at five on the morning of the 14th inst., 
| from Wersaw, by a special train, at Matsky, and 
continued his journey without stopping at Cracow: 
The Czar was accompanied by one of his sons and 
Paskewitch, and would not stop #t Cracow, but get 
on to the head quarters of the army in Gallicia— 
At eleven on the same day, the Archduke William 
posted through Cosel, on his way to Cracow, to re- 
_ecive the emperer. 
| The Emperor of Russia, on arriving at Cracow, 
remained there for an hour, during which he re- 
ceived the Directors of the railway and other Aus- 
trian notabilities. After reviewing the troops He 
drove off for Dakla, the head quarters of the Riis- 
sian army of intet'vention. His return was fixed for 
the Q2Ist. All tho reports, therefore, about the 
| Czar heading the army, are unfounded. 
| On the 10th June; there arrived in the Austrian 
‘camp, a messenger ftom Kossuth, who brought 4 
| message to Gen. Haynau, admonishing him that if 
‘any more Hungariah prisoners were executed, the 
‘most distinguished Austrian officers captured by 
‘the Magyars would be fiut to death, by way of re- 
| prical. 





Tue Hunxcarian Partiinent.—At the session 
‘of May 23, the propositiori to name Gen. Gorgy, 
_Lreut. Field-Marshal, on account of the capture of 


14th and 15th, on the large plain between Raab | Ofen, was passed unanimously, as well as the con- 


and Weiselburg. It lasted 64 hours, The loss of | ferring on him the Order of Merit of the first class 


\the Magyars is stated at 8,000. The 


Austrians 


, were commanded by Haynau, the Russidns by 
Rudiger, and the Hungarians by Gorgey. 
Alihough the riews of this battle has been re- 





pers allude to it. The Lloyd, of Vienna, 
not the most distant allusion to it. 
Another affair, which must not be confounded 
with the above, is mentioned as having occurred at 
Czorna. A brigade was sent by Schlick from Oc- 


cont2ins 





| Gen. W. was taken prisoner,and the Uhlan, Col. 


| Baron Zessner, killed. Schlick sent out this brig- 
| ade to vover his right flank, as he was marching to 
| Raab. It was beaten on the 13th ult. 

Some reports represent this whole brigade as 
having been destroyed. Others say that 4,000 men 
have deserted en masse from Schlick to the Mag- 
yars. Whatis certain, carts ot wounded for three 
days have been continually pouring into Presburg, 
amd the places about. A fresh recruitment through- 
out all Austria is intended. 

Letters from Oecdenburg, state that a certain 
Count H., Imperial Chamberlain, and others, in 
whose possession a number of passports of the re- 
bel party have beer found, have been arrested. 

The only mention, or rather allusion which can 
be gleaned from Vienna papers, with respect to the 
great battle reported in private letters to have tak- 
en place near Raab, is the surmise that the defeat 
of the Wyss brigade has given origin to. fabulous 
rumors. 

On the other hand, the authorities maintain that 
the route of Wyss was only an episode of the other 
battle. 

A letter of the 13th ult. from Cracow, in the 
Breslau Gazette, mentions an affair between the 


| 
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| 





vanguard of the Magyars and the Russians, within | 


the Gallician frontier, at Jordanow. 
|. The Russian Col. Megden was killed. Two 


ceived in private letters, singular'y enough, no pa- | 


\denburg, under Gen. Wyss, in that direction. —| 


to be conveyed to him by a deputation. 

Count Esterhazy proposed to congratulate Goitgy 
| for his humanity in pardoning a garrison like that 
of Ofen, which deserved to be put to death. 

The Chamber appreciated the humanity of the 
General, but did not think it # proper cause for 
such a compliment. 

| On the 25th, the proposition of the Minister of 
| Finance with regard to the taxes, was adopted, but 


| that of Angyal, for a tax on old bachelors, rejected. 
Poland. 

| Russtan Consrinacy.—The Augsburg Gazette, 
of the 16th inst., states, that it is informed that the 
| greater part of the Russian Guards suddenly halt- 
ed on the 10th, on their march to the south, and it 
| is even said that a party of the Guards who had 
reached the environs of Kowno, have returned by 
| forced marches to St. Petersburg. 

| The Poles assert that the cauée of this counter- 
_march is, that a conspiracy had been discoveted at 


St. Petersburg and Moscow. 


Germany. 

The Baden insurrection continues. The Con- 
stituent Assembly met at Carlsruhe, declared it- 
self en permanence, and appointed Brentano, Wer- 
ner and Goegg, a dictatorial triumvirate. 

In the south, an engagement took place between 
the insurgents, under the Pole, Mieroslawske, and 
the regular troops, under Gen, Peucker, in which 
the latter had the advantage.. 

The Prussians and Hessians, who attempted to 
invade the recently declared Baden republic, have 
| been defeated by the troops of the Provisional Gov- 

ernment. 2 , 

The National Assembly, now convened at Stutt- 
' gard, have declared the Archduke John, a usurper, 
in retaining the authority which they had reclaim- 
ed. A Bill was pas passed authorizing the arming 








of the people, and the raising of money. 
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Denmark and Holstein, 

By an official report from Adjutant General 
Distaichsen, we learn that the bombardment of the 
fortress of Frederica was renewed on the 14h and 
15th, but not much damage was done. At the 
Lundewitt, on the nights of the I4th and 15th, 
there was some skirmishing. 

There is a report here that the negotiations are 
broken off, and a favorable result as remote as cver. 
The Danes are less anxious about it than they were, 
for Gen. Prittwitz, cannot advance further into J ut- 
land, without considerable reinforcements, which 
ean be very ill spared from the interior. 

Spain. 

Gen. Zabala left to take command of the new 
exped tion to Italy. The expedition was expceted 
to sail on the 20th or 2Ist. 


== 
<--> 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The arrival of Father Matthew has been attend- | 
ed with demonstrations of great respect. 

It is thought that Mr. Cass, our Minister to 
Bome, has been instructed by the Government to | 





recognize the Republic, if there is any prospect 
of its permanence. Indignation meetings have | 
been held at various places, relative to his course. 
The Cholera assumes a mild form in all places. 
The Americans are doing wonderful things in | 
Mexe>». The Government scems te admire their 
enterprise, and favor it. Railroads and Maguetic | 
Telegraphs are projeeted,and new settlements eon- 


= * itd 
| sick of the typhoid fever. 


should be allowed a fair division of the time. 
the friends of right and justice by such a course, 


Fmancipationists and their views ; but Turner re- 


fused, and spoke half an hour longer, in a severe 
: . . . 

strain, during which he read from the True Ame- 

rican bewspaper, a portion of the articie that caus- 


ei the Lexington nob and the removal! of the True 


American oliice to Cincinnati. Clay now appeal- 
ed to the prople to say whethcr it was fair that this 
article should be read, unless ce2ompan.ed by the 
statement so often made to Maj. Turner, that the 
arucile in question was written by a South Caroli- 
na planter, (as many of his friends bclieved, for the 


express purpose of brcaking down his press,) and 


sent to his oflice and printed while he was lying 


as repulsive to his feelings and views as it was to 
Maj. Tarner’s, or any other man’s—and if he had 
not been confined to a bed of sickness it should ne- 
ver have appeared in his paper. 
Neale, the printer of the True American, was on 
the ground, and would confirm the statement. 
Maj. Turner continued his speech, after his in- 
terruption, and when he concluded, C. M. Clay 
took the stand for the purpose 


apology to the peuple for the interruptions he had 


caused. He again stated that he thought each 
party was entitled to be heard, and that each 
That 


had nothing to lose; for if the Emancipationists 
held incendiary notions, and advoca‘el principles 
opposed to the best interests of the country, the 
people would judge of them correctly and put them 


The article, he said, was | 
’ b | 


Mr. Wm. L. | 


Educational. 
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Cambridge Schools. 





Cau bridge, June 26, 1849. 
Gentlemen : 

liaving a few leisure hours on Saturday last, I 
spent them in one of the (:rammar Schools of this 
city. And knowing that the * Union” is deeply 
interested in the cause of Education, I send the re- 
sult of my visit, which you are at liberty to present 
to your readers. 

Any good teacher, who has been engaged in the 
profession for some length of time, must be aware 
of the high estimate which is placed upon Eastern 
Schools, and particularly upon the Schools of East- 
ern Massachusets. Indeed, it is no unusual thing 
for scientific and practical teachers to take a trip to 
| Boston and vicinity, during their vacations, almost 

solely for the purpose of seeing in person the daily 
_and practical workings of what are generally under- 


of making a kind of *t0d to be the best echools in our country, if not 


in the world, 
| They wish to know in what this excellence con- 
sists, and how it is attained. I take pleasure in 
, communicating some information upon these points. 
| The facts and statistics are due to the politeness 
of Mr. Mansfie'd, Principal of the “ Auburn 
Grammar School,’ which | had the honor to visit, 
and to the “ Report’’ of the “‘ School Committee”’ 
for the year ending April 2, 1849: for the just- 


tinually made. The city of Mexico is the canter | down, while if their principles were founded in | Ress or unjustness of the gencral reflections, and 


of business opcrations. 

The state of Sonora is said to be even richer in 
minerals than California, though its Mexican popu- | 
lation has emigrated to the latter region for pro- 
tection from the savages. 


right and justice, it was certainly not wrong that 
they should be known in order that they may be 
upheld and supported. 

After making his explanation, which did not oe- 
cupy more than twe minutes, he was leaving the 


_ the correctness of the conclusions I niust be respon- 
sible. Pardon me for introducing at once some of 
| the prominent features of the Cambridge school 
| system. 


The Schools of Cambridge are divided into five 


Several companies are now being formed under | stand, when Maj. Runyon, a lawyer of Richmond, grades, and ure, I think, as far as the supervision 


military organization, to fight these savages and | at a considerable distance off plied him with ques- | 


work the placers. 
ae ab tonetints 


‘Particulars of the Cassius Clay Difficulty 





Weexpected to receive in the Richmond Chron- 
dele, of Thursday, a full account of the fatal rencon- 
tre between Cassius M. Clay and Cyrus Turner, in 
Madison County, on Friday of last week. The 
Chronicle, however, gives none of the particulars, 
but merely mentions the affair, and adds, “ that 
. Mr. Turner died on Sunday morning last, living 
about thirty-four hours after receiving the wound. 
Captain Clay is still in a critical condition, but the | 
better opinion seems to be that he will recover.” 

We learn the following from a gentleman who 
was on the ground: There are three Pro-Slavery 
candidates for the Convention from Madison, 
Messrs. Willis and Chenaylt, and Maj. Squire Tur 
ner, (father of Cyrus Turner,) and but one Eman- 
éipation eandidate, Maj. Burpam. At a regimen- 
tal muster at Walden’s, on Thursday of last week, 
the candidates spoke, Willis and Chenanlt jeading. 
Maj. Turner followed—(although he had promised 
Cassius M. Clay the stand before him) alleging that 
Clay was not a candidate, and the erowd was fast 
dispersing—and made a Jong speech. Clay then 
took the stand, and bore more heavily in his re- 
marks upon Turner than upon either of the other 
candidates, and it was now evident for the first 
time that there was some unpleasant feeling be- 
tween them. 

On the next day, Friday, another discussion took 
place at a regimental muster at Foxtown. Willis 
spoke first, Turner next. When Turner had spo- 
ken about an hour, Clay appealed to him tu give 
Maj. Barnum an opportunity of defending the| 





tions, and Clay, with the consent of Chenault, who 
claimed the stump, endeavored to answer him.— 
Some misunderstanding oceurred in reference to 
the disposition made of the School Fund, in which 
Runyon pronounced a statement made by Clay 
false and untrue. Clay referred to an act of the 
Legislature in proof of his assertion, and finally 
told Runyon, who had interrupted him before, that 
he was a mere tool of Turner, and was obeying his 
master. Clay descended from the stand in perfect 
good humor, and without expecting a difficulty with 
any one, when Maj. Turner remarked that “ Run- 
yon was not his tool.” 

Clay replied, that whether Turner knew it or 
not, he was evidently his willing tool. Upon this, 
Cyrus Turner, the son of the candidate, stepped up 
to Clay, and pronounced his statement a d—d lie, 
and struck him in the face. Clay was soon stabbed 
by some one behind him, beat over the head with 
a stick by Alfred Turner, and perhaps others, and 
a revolving pistol) was snapped four times at his 
head, bursting a cap each time,-by Thomas Turner. 
he did not draw his knife, nor shake off the hold 
of those who were clinging to him until he perceiv- 
ed the blood spouting forth from his side, and be- 
lieved from the wound that he must dit. With 
superhuman effort he shook off those who held him, 
encountered Cyrus ‘Turner, and stabbed him. The 
wound took effect in the lower part of his abdomen, 


resulting in his death in 34 hours —Maysville(Ky.) | 


Eagle. 


Gentine 
— oo 


Mr. Cray.— \ dispatch received in Philadelphia 
fegm Cincinnati, on-Laturday evening, says, Henry 
Clay is rapidly reeovering from his recent illness, 
and is now happily considered out of danger 





of the teachers of the different grades is concerned, 
entirely independent of each. other. As fast as 
scholars are prepared, they are promoted, and thus 
eome under the jurisdiction of a new teacher. They 
are never subject to what might appropriately be 
called a sub-jurisdiction ; that is, where all the dif- 
ferent grades are brought into the same building, 
and are under the supervision of the same Princi- 
pal; at least, by appeal in extreme cases of disci- 
pine, and a general responsibility for the good ma- 
nagement and condition of all the departments. 
| This, 1 am satisfied, is one of the best, if not the 
_ very best, feature of the Cambridge school system, 
and at the risk of being too long, I shall stop a mo- 
| ment to consider it— 
| Here the responsibility is shared among a greater 
number of Principals. The number of studies pur- 
| sued in schools of each grade, is limited. Scholars 
of each grade are pursuing ‘the same studies and are 
divided into classes according to ability, the highest 
class in each grade being the graduating class. The 
grades being independent of each other, scholars, 
| upon being transferred, sometimes change build- 
ings, and always, to a greater or -less extent, asso- 
ciations, which in many instances effect the com- 
plete reformation of a vicious and wayward child. 
| Those of the first grade are called Alphabet 
‘schools, and the Ladies who have the charge of 
| them draw salaries of $250 per annum. Of these 
there are five. The next grade is called the Prim- 
ary, and consists of seven schools, whose Principals 
have the same galariesas above. The three follow- 
jing grades are the Middle and Grammar schools, 
aad the “ Central High School.” The Middle 
grade comprises eight schools, all tanght by Ladies 
| with salaries of $300 per annum ; the seven Gram- 
mar schools by Gentlemen with salaries from $800 
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to $1000 per annum—and all but two having assist- 


ants drawing the same salaries as the brincipals of 


the Middle sch vols. 

The * Central High School,” which has been 
in operation nearly two years, is taught by a Prin- 
cipal aud three assistants. The Principal receives 
a salary of $1,500, and the assistants, salaries from 
$300 to $700 per annum. 

T am particular in naming salaries, because | 
know of no other way of aiding you to judge of the 
estimate which the citizens of Cambridge place up- 
on @ teacher’s toil. One more reference to statis- 
tics, and I shall return to the particular object of 
this communication. 

I find from the ‘““Committee’s Report,”’ that there 
are 3,320 children in the city between the ages of 
4 and 16 years, and that the whole number belong- 
ing to the public schovls during the summer term, 
was 3,017, and during the winter term, 2,828. Of 
these 87 were over 16 years of age, while 300 were 
attending private schools. 

These facts will enable you to judge about how 
many between the ages of 4 and 16 did not attend 
echool during the year. 

By comparing them with similar statistics in the 
localities where you may be interested and acquaint- 
ed, you will be able to determine an approximate 
ratio of the interest manifested in public schools in 
different sections of our country. 

Bnt to return. We teachers well know that as 
a general thing, Saturday is an unfavorable day to 
visit a school ; mainly, because on this day a great- 
er proportion of the scholars are absent than on any 
other. But [ was most happily disappointed ; for 
out of a school of nearly 10) scholars, only two or 
three were absent. And to my great surprise this 
state of things continues in Mr. Mansfield’s school 
for weeks together. 

No doubt much of this is owing to the deep anxi- 
ety felt by parents in the education of their children; 
still, Mr. Mansfield is entitled to a large share of 
the praise justly due to such successful efforts — 
He tells me that he pursues the following course : 
Assoon as the session commences, he glances his 
eye over the “roll” and sees who are absent ; if 
the ‘knows the absent one to be sick, the absence is 

overlooked, but if not, he sends to the parents im- 
meiliately to know the cause. This serves to keep 
parents awake to the importance of punctual attend- 
«ance, and the absent one is sent, or regrets, that 
the absence has become necessary. 

The subjects taught in the Grammar Schools are 
Reading, Spelling, Defining, History, Geography, 
Grammar, and Arithmetic, and certain days in the 
week are devoted to particular studies, each receiv- 
ing its due proportion of time. Hence, as a gene- 
ral thing, the attention of the whole school is given 
mainly to one subject during the day, te the exclu- 
sion at least of the other principal subjects. 

‘This is, I believe, the course pursued in all the 


_sdhools. And Mr. M., after fully testing the effi- 


eiency of different arrangements, has finally settled 
down upon this as being, as a whole, decidedly the 

Its characteristic features and comparative merit, 
will be obvious to every experienced teacher. 

The forenoon of Saturday is devoted to Geogra- 
phy. When! entered, the first class was engaged 
in recitation, and occupied a seat in the back part 
of the house, each one rising in turn toanswer. It 
was decidedly a fine recitation. Nothing like the 
drawing out process was visible. The questions 
were all fairly put, and nothing but a complete, 
and comprehensive answer accepted. And to show 
the nature of the recitation I will give a few of the 
questions which were readily and elearly answered. 


What is latitude? our latitude? greatest latitude ? | 
elevation of the north pole above our horizon? why | 
equal to our latitude ? where on the earth’s surface | 
must we be situated to see all the stars rise and 

set? where none ?&e. | 
The recitation of the second class was not quite | 


so satisfactory ; still, I am aware, that to give a full 


description of Asia from an outline map, is no easy 
task. The class stood facing Pelton’s large outline 
map of Asia, and each in turn took the pointer and 
pointed out and described whatever was called for. 
The other classes were heard in an adjvining room 
by the assistant. 

Mr. M. varied his exercises somewhat that I 
might hear his classes read ; and in justice I must 
say, that I have never heard better reading, taking 
the classes asa whole. It was not only correct pro- 
nunciation, and distinct articulation, but expressing 
the thoughts of the author with force and clear- 
ness, 

And out of the many words given the classes to 
define, there was not one failure. The precise force 
of the word in the particular sentence, was always 
given, and all clearly showed that they were taught 
to think. 

But [ must close this communication, already too 
long I fear, by simply giving the crowning charac- 
teristic of this school: each, without exception, 
minded his own business. 

Yours truly, 
R. D. JI—. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 


Agricultural Education. 





It gives us especial pleasure to notice the strong 
recommendation of Gov. Fish, to the Legislature, 
to endow an Agricultural School. A whole gene- 
ration has passed off the stage since Judge Buel re- 
ported.a bill in the session of 1822-3, to establish 
such an institution as is now for the first time com- 
mended by an Executive of the Empire State. How 
sure, ‘but slow is the progress of public opinion ! 
Mental training and professional study are deemed 
by every ‘body necessary to qualify a man to be an 
officer in the army, the captain of a ship, a clergy- 
man, lawyer, surgeon, or any thing else of the least 
pretensions to science, but farming. The profes- 
sional agriculturist is thought by many to need no 
particular knowledge of the origin, composition, 
and capabilities of the various soils which he eulti- 
vates. For him to study the chemical difference 
between granitic, syenitic, felspathic, slate, sand- | 
stone, and limestone rocks, by the weathering and 
disintegration of which all the minerals in his lands 
were derived, would be, in the opinion of some, a 
waste of time. 

Thousands of praetical farmers know that wood 
ashes are excellent fertilizers, and contain consider- 
able potash and other valuable minerals, but they 
would not permit their sons te attend an agrieultu- 
ral school provided with a good laboratory to ex- 
tract from the parent rocks and soils every atom, 
whether potash, lime, soda,maguesia, iron,-chlorine, 
sulphur, phosporus, flint, carbon, nitrogen, or the 
elements of water, taken up by a forest tree or a 
cultivated plant. They seem to cherish a kind of 
morbid, hydrophobia dread of an increase of know- 
ledge on the part of the great agricultural interest 
of the country. Such men would not take an agri- 
cultural journal on any account; nor read a book 














on any rural topic, nor permit their children to! 


stuly one, lest some new light should disturb their 
profound Rip Van Winkle sleep in after years. 

Fortunately, the absolute rule of this class of 
farmers is drawing to aclose. They have had their 
day, and it has been a long and gloomy one. A 
new era has dawned upon the world to bless the 
children who are to follow the plow in after !ife.— 
Unlike their fathers, they will be taught to know 
what changes the plow, harrow, cultivator and hoe 
effect in tilling land. Every man sees that these 
implements which have been in use soe long without 
a why or a wherefore, neither add to, nor take 
away from the soil. What chemical changes in 
the elements and combinations of each do the plow 
and the hoe bring about, so beneficial to the hus- 
bandman? Who can say that no farmer applies 
too much, none too little labor, to give the most pro- 
fitable return? Who dare assert that he adapts 
each fertilizer to the particular wants of every crop ? 
and never fails to sow or plant the kind of vegeta- 
ble with the elements of which his soil is most abun- 
dantly supplied? Who is certain that he makes 
the best practical use of the mold, manure, lime, 
potash, gypsum, bone dust, and other substances 
appointed by Providence to form every cultivated 
plant? Think of these things. 

Alas! that so many should believe that they are 
too wise to learn any more about the natural laws 
which regulate the organization and growth of all 
crops and domestic animals. Such have not begun 
to study. Establish one good school, and the fact 
will soon be apparent, that at least half a dozen 
more should be added to the list. Indeed, we fear 
that there may be so many sections, each eager to 
get the institution located in its neighborhood, as to 
defeat the scheme altogether for the present. This 
will be the height of folly. Considering the efforts 
that were made in that behalf in 1843, ’4 and ’5, 
by the friends of the measure in Western New 
York, it would seem to have a pretty strong claim 
to the honor. But we care infinitely more for the 
advancement of the cause, than for the location of 
the school. We hope to live long enough to see 
honest manual labor ‘and high intellectual culture 
fairly united ; just as God has united in the same 
person both hands to work and a mind to reason. 
Science needs but to be fairly understood to secure 
an enduring place in the popular heart. 


Sew 
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Gutta Percha. 

What is it ?—This question is asked by thous- 
ands who have heard the name. It is a gum, simi- 
lar to that of the caoutchoue or India Rubber, but 
susceptible of more varied uses. It is thicker and 
heavier. Hose and gas pipes, boot and shoe soles, 
book bindings, canes, buckets, bags, cloaks, coats, 
and various other articles are made of it; and alto- 
gether, it may be considered the most valuable ve- 
getable gum ever discovered.-—Ez. 
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Big Sheep. 

It is stated that some of the sheep exhibited at 
the last show of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
were estimated to weigh as follows: Leicesters, of 
16 months old, 46 lbs. per quarter; of the same 
breed, 3 years and 4 months old, 56 lbs. per quar- 
ter. Long-wools, (not Leicester,) 16 months old, 
52 lbs. per quarter ; of the same breed, 3 years and 
4 months old, 72 lbs. per quarter. South-Downs, 
16 months old®36 lbs. per quarter; of the same 
breed, 3 years and 4 months old, 46 lbs. per quar- 
ter.—N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic. 








—— 


A bright plowshare is the cheapest commodity 
ever used by a farmer.—Cobbett. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We subjoin a few notices which have met our 
eye, for the puropse of indicating the manner ni 
which our enterprise is regarded by tle press — 
For the courtesy they have shown us, they wil! 
please accept our thanks: 


From the Chicopee Telegraph. 

Tae Lrrerany Union is the name of a paper 
professing to be independentof everything, which 
is published weekly at Syracuse. The second 
nuinber has just reached us, and is a hands me 
sheet. Theone idea of the publication is to be 
progress. To furnish the public with the choicest 
fruits of intellectual exertion, it promises sliall be 
its effort: to wean the public taste from a false 
and demoralizing literature, its high aim. If :t 


accomplishe- a portion of the work it bas ap-| 


pointed itself to do, it will have done well. 
wish it complete success. 
From the Syracuse Journal. 

Tar Literarr Union,a weely paper, of 16 
pages royal quarto, was cominenced at Syracuse, 
on the 7th of April last, at $2 per year, in advance 
—W. W. Newman, proprietor, J. M. Winchell 
an:t James ‘oliuaot, editors. It is neatly execut- 
ed. and, judging from the number before us, we 
should think ita very valuable publication, of a 
higher and better character than many others for 
which the patronage of the public is solicited. 





From the Monthly Rose, (Boston.) 

Tas Litenany Usioy, is the title of a new 
Week:y newspaper published at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Its mechanical appearance is excellent; its titer- 
ary departmen displays good taste ; and it should 


be well sustained. W.W. Newman. Proprietor ; 


J. M. Winchell and James Johnnot, Editors. 





From the Lily. 
Tae Lirenanr Usion.—This is the title of a 


new litera:y weekly paper, published in Syracuse, 
the second and third numbers of which are before 


us. It is in quarto form, containing 16 pages, and 
makes a fine appearance. 
an independent paper, and reformatory in its 
character. It is edited with ability, and bids fair 
to becume a valuable accessivn to our periodical 
literature. W. W. Newman proprietor; J. M 
Winchell and James Johnnot, editors. Terms $2 
@ year in advance. 
From the Philadelphia Saturday Post, 

Tar Lireranr Unton —We have received 
the second number of a well edited weekly pe- 
riodical with this title, published in Syracuse, New 
Yok. “Of the making of papers there is no 
end,” 





Erom the Univercelum. 

“ Literary Usiox.”—We welcome to the list 
of our exchanges a weekly paper of the above 
title, of which we have just received the second 
number. Judging trom the specimen before us, 
its literary character, moral tone. and typographi- 
eal execution, would seem to be of a high order. 
“ The great idea which will pervade this journal,” 
say its editors, “is progress :” and it comes ont 
under the motio, “Independent in every thing.” 
It is isened in royal quarto form, each No. con- 
taining sixteen pages and is published by W. W. 
Newman, Syracuse, N. Y., at $2,00 per annum in 
advance, 





CLARK & BROTHER'S 
DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 


Franklin Buildings, Syracuse. 


LIKENESSES by the improved DAGUBRREOTYPE 
Gf various sizes, aud of the most delicate execution, 
muy be obtained at the abuve Rooms during the day, 
from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

PRICES FROM $1 TO $20. 

Chemicals, Pilates, Cases, Cameras, Apparatus, and 
other muteriats connected with the Art, constantly on 
hand. and for sale at New York prices. The above ar- 
ticles are solected with grcat care, and war-anted in 
al! cases. . M. CKARK, 

Inne 7, 1849. F. J. CLARK. 
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It is designed to be 
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selected nssortment of 

Drugs, Medicines, Dye S’uffs, Perfumery, Dental Stock, 
end Fancy Goods, 

Can be foundatthe CITY DRUG STORS, all of which 

are of the first quality #nd wiil be scld at 
reasonable prices. 

N 8.—Physicians’ and Family Prescriptious put up at 
any hour of the day or wight bv competent’ persons. 


Alvo at the avove estavlehment, may atall times Le 
| found a la: ge assortment of 


Choice Family Groceries, 
| Selected with great care expressly tor City Retsil Trade. 


| Tnose wio want pure Wi es ann Liquors, expressly 
| for medacinal purposes, cun be supplied. 


D. Y. FOOT. 
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Syracuse, June 4, 1849. 
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Wholesale and Retail. 

HE Subscribers keep constantly on hand, a very ex 
tensive assortment of 
Watches, Jewelty, Silver-Ware, Spectacles, Clocks, 
Fancy Goods, &c. 

Being extensively engxged in the importation of 
Watch moveuweni* and casing the same with Gold and 
Silver, we are enubled to sell atthe lowest New York 
prices. 

JEWELRY we buy directly of manufacturers, thereby 
saving atleast the New York Jobbers’ profit 

We havea large manufactory Where SILVER-W ARE 
of all kinds is made equalto «ny this side of the Atlantic 
and of 79" SILVER EQUAL TO COIN. 

SSP iBSPWA Sista Se 

The subscribers are the sole Agents for this and six- 
teen other counties in this Siate, for the sule of Burt’s 
Perioseopic Spectacles, the best glass now made 

( LACKS of all descriptions und warranted good time 
keepers. 


‘Plated & Britannia Ware of all kinds. 
FANCY GOODS of every description isually keptin 
Stores of this kind, 


We wish it to be understood that we will not be 
undersold. 


N.B. Watches and Jewelry repaired by skilful work- 
men. 
WILLARD & HAWLEY, 


Between the Syracuse House and Post Office. 


_—_—~ 2 


‘ ™ ‘ 
DENTAI, SURGERY, 
BY ©. F. CAMPBELL. 
Office in the Malcolm block, nearly opposite the 
Car-House. 
HOSE in want o: the aid of a Den’ ist, are in- 
vited &. call and examine specim ns of work 
which will be warranted to compare favorably with 
| the best done in this State, and at prices within the 
means of all. 
te Vr. C. would say to those in want of parts, 
or entire sets of Teeth on plate, tt.at he will (in or- 
dert obviate the inconvenience which people ex- 
perience irom going without teeth from 3to 6 months, 
which ix necessary b fore inserting the permanent 
set,) furnish them with 1 temperary set iree from 
expense, intl the set is inserted, 
Syracuse, June 9, 1849. 


ANALY TIC0 MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


3, Second Street, 
BETWwies STAT s aD DoOWGRBSS, 


TRO VY, ov. y*. 
R. J. WHITE. 
H. TUBRS. 


This Institute is established for the Treatment of 
all Diseases of the Fluids and Solids. Chronie or 
Acute, upon Analytical Principles. Medical ad- 
vice can at all times be obtained, either verbally 
or by letter, (post paid.) 


rer ALL ADVICE GRATUITOUS. 
NMiusic Store. 
DIOKINSOs & ALLIEN, 


DEALERS IN 


Music & Musical Instruments, 
Corner of Salina and Washington Street, opposite the 
R il Road Depot, 

Piano Fortes from the best manufacturers—all war- 
ranted. American, French, and Spani<h Guitars. Firth, 
Pond & Co., and Wm. Hali & Son’s Brass [nstraments, 
Violins, Flutes, Accordions, Melodeons, and all other 
approved instruments. Sheet Music, Instruction Books 
| tor all Instrumerts, and, in short. every thing thata mu 
| sic store should contain. Bands furnished at New York 
ri es. 

Syracuse, April J2, 1#49. 


 (Plhaysic cd Surgerye 


DR, THOMAS SPENCER, 


Office over Major Dana’s Store, corner Warren 
and Canal Streets, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















ANALYTICAL PHYSICIANS. 
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Prospectus ot Littell’s Livihg Age. 
ey work is conducted inthe spirit of Littell’s 
| M sseum of Fored n Literature, (which Was ii- 
vorably received by the public for twenty years.) 
but as itis twice as large, and appears so oft n we 
net only give spirit aod freshness to it by many 
things which were exciuded by 9 month’s delay. but 
while thus extending our scope and gatheringa 
greater and more atiractive variety, are able so to 
increase the solid and substantial part of our litera. 
ry, historical, and political harvest, as fully to eatise 
fy the wants ofthe American reader, 
| "The elaberate and stately Essays of the Edin- 
|bury, Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Black- 
_woud’s noble criticisms on Poetry. his keen-Political 
Commentaries, his hizhly wrought Tales, and vivid 
| descriptions of rvral and mountain Scenery ; and the 
-contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
| Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Ez- 
,aminer, the judicious Atheneum, the busy and in- 
dnstrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and com- 
iprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable 
| Christian Observer ; these are intermixed with the 
Military and Naval reminiscences ofthe United Ser- 
vice, and with the bestarticles of the Dublin Univer- 
sity, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, 
Hood’s,and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ 
admirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 
| our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; 
and, when we think it good enough, make use of 
the thunderof The Times. We shall increase the 
variety by importations from the continent of Eu- 
rope, and from the new growth of the British colo- 
nies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, into our neighborhood ; and will greatly 
multiply our connections, as Merchant, Travelers, 
aod Politicians, with all parts of the world ; so that 
much more than ever it now becomes every intelli- 
| gent American to be informed of the condition and 

changes of foreign countries. And this not only 

| because of their nearer connection with ourselves, 
| but because the nations seem to be hastening though 
a rapid process of change. to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colon- 
ization, (which is exterding over the whole world,) 
and Voyages and ‘Travels, will be favorite matter 
fur our selections ; and,in general, we shall syste- 
matically and very fully acquaint our readers with 
the great department of Foreign affairs, without en- 
turely neglecting ourown. 

\\ hile we aspire to make the Living Age desira- 
ble to all who wish to keep themselves informed of 
the rapid progress of the movement--to Statesmen, 
Divines, Lawyers, and Physiciane—to men of busi- 
ness and men of leisure—it is still a stronger object 
to make it attractive and useful to their Wives and 
Children. We believe that we can thus do some 
,gvod in our day and generation ; and hope to make 

the work indispensable in every well informed fam- 
ily. We say indispensable, because in this day of 
cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in mor- 
als, in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient 
supply of a healthy character. The memtal and 
moral appetite must be gratified 

We hope that, by “‘ winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly forthe i nation, 
and by a large collection of Biography, Voyages 
and Travels, History,and more solid matter, we may 
produce a work which shall be popular, while at 
the same time it will aspire to raise the standard of 
public taste. 

E. Lirrryy &Co., Publishers, 165 Tremont st., 
Boston. ‘Terms. $6 per year—published weekly. 


FIRST ARRIVAL OF 


TRADE SALE BOOKS, 
Wynkoop & Brother, 


ARE NOW RECEIVING LARGE SUPPLIES OF 
BOOKS and STATIONERY which were purchased 
at the lute Spring Auction Sales in New York, 
Their stock of 
STANDARD WORKS, PUBLIC AND PRI. 
VATE LIBRARY BOOKS, THEOLOGI. 
CAL, -CLASSICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS FOR THE GE- 
NERAL READER, IS NOW 
COMPLETE. 


From their extensive purchases, they are enabled to 
offer GREATER INDUCEMENTS THAN EVER to Tenchers, 
Tiustees of Schools, Merchants and Pedlers, and aj! 
who buy Books by the quantity CHEAP for CASH, 
or APPROVED CREDIT. 

Please call and examine our stock. 


WYNKOOP &BROTHER, 


UITARS! —The sabscriver always keeps forsale a 

BF goodassornment of Spanish, French and German 
Guitars, which he will se)l low. 

Sept .17, " GEORGE SAUL, 
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THE LITERARY UNION. 











i THE NEW YORK 
SATURDAY EVENING MIRROR, | 
“aSsURD FAOM THK | 
_ OFFICE OF THE EVENING MIRROR 

A SPLENDID WEEKLY PAFER, 


WITH JHH ABOVE PivLe CONTAISING: 


val of the last mail ou the eventoy of publi- 

cation, Ltis the de-igh of the propri- | 

etcr to make the Sargupar kven- 

no Minuor one of the 

BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPE AS IN THE COL APAY, | 

DEVOTKD TO 

e . | 

Science, Literature and the Art, | 

And free from the scandal and immoraiiiy which, | 

just at the present time, seem to form the great | 

st»ple and interest of a large class of weekly pa 
pers. 

The Saturday Evening Mirror will be addressed to 


Readers of Refined Taste, 


and the Publisher looks exclusively to this class | 
of the community for a liberal support. 
TERMS: 

To City Subseribers, Onn Sarutine a Monta. 
Mail Subscribers, ONE DOLLAR a year. in ad- 
vance; and subscriptions will be reeeived, and 
the paper sent, fur Threc Mouths, om the receipt | 
of Twenty-five cents. 

CLUBS will be supptied on the fullowing terms: | 
For six copies one year, - - $5 00 | 
For ten copiei, “* “ - - 8 00 
For fifteen copies, “ - . 10 00 

Four copies will be sent to one address three 

months for 





ONE DOLLAR. 
te All communications should be addressed 
to H. FOLLER, Mirror Oilice, New York. 


WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 
Booksellers and Stationcrs, 


No. 5, Sarina Street, Syracuse, 
Have constantly on hand a general assortment of | 


School and Libary Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 


Which they sell, WHovesate & Rerait, on the best of | 
Terms, to Merchants, Teachers, Trustees, &c. 
*,* The Friends of Education are respeetfully invited 
to examine our S:ock. Vareh 21, °40. 


MASSACHUSETI'S 
Quarterly Review. 


This Review was commenced in December, 1847, and 
has been issued quarterly, under the direction of Tnueo- 
pore Parker, a-sisted by several other gentlemen. 

The Massacnuserrs Quarrarey is devoted to the 
interests of no partic lar Clique or Party, and its con- 
ductors will endeavor to preseni an open and fair field | 
for the notice and discussion of matters pertaining to | 
Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Rel.gion and Hu ani- 
ty. The first volume contains papers on The Mexican 
War, The Life and Writings of Aguesiz, The Legality 
ot American Slavery, Education of the People, 8weden- 
borg asa Theologian, John Quincy Adame, William 
Ellery Channing &c., &c. 

‘ Each No. will coatain about 125 pages, atthe price of 
$3 ,00a year, in advance. 

‘'o new suscribers to thé second volume, commenc 
iny in Decewher, 1848, the first volume is offered at the 
low price of $1 50, as long as the printed edition lasts. 

* COUOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
12 Water Street. Boston, Mass. 


SYRACUSE BOOK BINDERY. 
A. G. McGLASHAN & €O., 


RESPECTFULLY announce to their friends, patrons 
and the public generally, that they have removed 
their Book Bindery into the Malcolm Block. They have 
greatly paloracd a08 improved their establishment, and 
are now prepared to execute 
BOOK BINDING 

In all its various branches, including 

Turkey Morocco, Superior Gilt Edge, Cloth Work, 
etc., elc., etc., 
Also, constanly on hand at their Room, 
Nos. 22 & 26 Matcotm Brock, 

BLANK BOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Orders faithfully executed on short notice, and all 
work warranted to be durable. 
Cloth Cases made & Embossed for the Trade. 

N. B. Particular atteution prid to the re binding of 


private and public Libraries, Music, &c. 
A. G. McGLASHAN, 




















CHAS, A. FOCKE. 
Syracuse, May 5, 1849. 


Syracuse Market, Juty 14. 


[Correcnd week’y for the Litersry Union J 
Wheat. bu. .........51 OU Wool th, ..... ..--2Ua28 
Flour. obi. ........4 79 Shiny tom ..... 60 a d.00 | 
jndian Mealewt 20) ine Sat, bil.,........ 79 
ee ae Pe) eee 1.75 
RRS iis no oh oe. ce hae Aleka «nid 
APIO, © oo 0..crcsss ee eee | 
a NOP aly ti 2 
a) ee Tee lour, Hf ‘ 
Potators(new.) ve eed UBoherp Pet ..2041 00 
Oiions, ..... ..666 2. Lams iis ..cee An? 
Bs ihe, iesic’-sc00s.. veo dapeeupe WV ws 40) 
APPLES © .cscccccrccves Lith ait Dor... dFOawt§ 
Dried Appice, ..... TS Becton toot... 4.0084 50 
Butter, th.,......... asian Jeo’ rk ewr, ...25,0085,50 
COORD, ise cesctidgeecns a ae 10.50a12.00 
ET TTT ETT PAGING 5009565505 cena 7a0 
Chickens, ......+se...00. 1\ } shoulders,......... ...0a6 
Eggs, d0Z., .-++++6 eka 11 





SHaiwaawmmm Cs UPremeine 

Ppt bh. AUGUStUS MAASBe. KG, a Graduate of the 
University of Halle, is prepared to give instruction 

in the German and French languages, tv Classes or Pri- 
vate Pupils. 

For reterences or further particulars, enquire at L. W. 
Cog-well’s, Fayette st. 
ry ‘ rs) ' ‘Rares fae ' ’ 
THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 

This Publication is issued monthly under the p.tron- 
age wand direciion of Massacuuse1ts ‘J'kach+ ks’ Asso- 
CIATION. Each No. so status 33 pager, witha cover, ut 
the subscription price of $1.00 a year, inadvance. The 
<ecoud voleme begins with January, 119. The atten- 
tion of the Friends of Education in generel is res pect- 





fully called to this work, aud their subscriptions so- | 


licited. i 
Published by CUOLIDGE & WILEY, 


12 Water 9 .. Boston. Masa, 
' Bac ee WALE... 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


No. 11, Sauina STREET, S¥acuse, 

Has consta: tly on hand, a gene’al assortment of 
School and Library Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 

Which he Sells, WHoLtesaLe ano Reval. on tre best 
Term:«, to Merchants les hers, T ustees, xc. 

*,* The Friends of cdacation are re-p ctu:ully invited 
to eximine his Stock. \pril 8, "49, 


Syracuse Nurseries. 

TMENHE Subse-ibers baving entered into partnership in 

the Nursery bu-iness under the above en i:ded tirm 
have now ready fer sile, 4 very extensive stock o the 
most valuable kinds of FRUIT TREES, eu br:cing 
mostof thestandard va ietes, (inclading those most 
highly approved and specially recommend. d by the late 
temological Conventions at New York and By fale.) 
which in vigor, thriftiness andsymmetry of growth are 
not excelled by the productions of any other Nursery in 
the State. Having more than rorTY acres now chiefly 
devoured to the cultivation of Fruit Trees. they are pre- 
pured to seli at Wholesale, as largel:, at prices us low, 
ane on terms as ren-Onuuble,as »ny other Nursery extab- 
lishment here or elsewhere. The superio: quelity of 
their Trees must continue to recommend them to anin- 
teuis, who desire to unite ornament with utility, and to 








| orchardists whose chief aim is to obtain such ouly as are 


healthy and vigerons, 

They have alsoa large supply of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, and several thousands Scedling Hore Chesnuts 
atvery moderate prices. 

Orders will be prompt y attended to, and trees packed 
safely for transportation to sny distance. 

CH Catalogues furnished, oratis. to all post Parr 
applications, and they may also be obtnined, and o ders 
left, at the Store of M. W. Hanchet, between the Rail 
Road aud Syracuse House. 

ALANSON THORP. 
WM. &. SMITH. 
Syracuse, Feb. 4th, 1249 1. C HANCHETT. 


‘Get the Best.’ 


* All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 


at theirelhows. And while you are about it, get 
the best; that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER’S 


The great work unabridged. If you are too poor, 
save the amount ‘rom off your back, to put it into 
your head "—Phrenolog. Journal. 

* Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary 
“ie English language.’— London Morning Chron- 
icle, 

* This volume must find its way into all our pub- 
lie and good private libraries. for it provides the 
English student with a mass of the most valuable 
information. which he wuuld in vain seek for else- 
where.—London Literary Gazette, ° 

Containing three times the- amount of matter o 
any other English Dictionary compiled in this coun- 
try.orany bridgment of this work. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass., aud for sale by 

STODDARD & BABCOUK, 


Syraeuse. 
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PROSPECTUS OF 


THE LEtERARY UNION. 
The great idea which will pervade this Journal, 
ix PROGRESS. 
Soyusatne or lotery, though indispensable intel- 


‘ligence ofthe Jay, the Pablie has wants which our 
We er donut cupply. The preaty lispings of 
Jovente tule wrtterss and poetical misses in teens, 


ob the coe baud, and tisxeaes of falee sentiment and 
viciots corraive miscalled * Cheap Lieratare,” on 
ine ocher, spreed with the bitter bigotfy ofall kinds 
of purtigic slip, are made to satisfy the keen appe- 
tite for kus wledge ereated by our Free Institutions. 
Bat how « Il the boast that ours is a reading people 
recoil upo our own heads, if their reading be stch 

| as will co.cupt the morals and enervate the mind ¢ 
To furni:.. the Public with the choicest fruits of 
intellectual exertion, shall be our effort ; to weanite 

| taste from a false and demoralizing Literarure, our 
| high aim. We shall labor specially to elevate the 
rising generation; the ‘* Young America,’’ so 
soon to Wield the destinies of the first nation on 


e : 
| Inthus advancing the great interests of & Nation- 
‘al Literature, we shall be aided by numberr of our 
best writers. The Farmer, the Mechanic, and the 
| Teacher, will each find his vocation elevated by 
‘the aid of their special handmaid, Science. The 
Fine Arts will be prominently noticed. The learn- 
ed Professions, with the great principles of Religion 
and Pulities, will receive the attention they deserve. 
In each of \hese departments, practical men will 
devote time and labor to the enterprise. 

We would fit our paper particularly for the Do- 
mestic Cirele. Poetry of the first order—getis of 
History, Biography and Fiction—the cream of gen- 
eral news, with a rigid analysis of its correctnese 
and tendencies—these, all seasoned with a sprink- 
ling of [lumor, we hope to make productive of eqnal 
pleasure and improvement. 

To our country women, we would say, that we 
regard their sex as the great instructors of the race, 
end shall strive with all our energies to assist them 
in thiswork. While we would not have them em- 
ulate the madness of their soi-distant lords,in the 
battle field, or in the broils of the Senate House, 
we would encourage their aspirations to every as 
ribute of intelligence and refinement. 

‘Though bold, our enterprise cannot be presump- 
tuous ; for we trust not to any innate and unusual 
ability of our own, but to the potent influence of the 
spirit of Progress, whose servant we would be, and 
to the aid promised us by persons of eminent ability. 
And with this encouragement, we have resolved to 
launch onr bark upon the sea of Journalism, and 
awaitsuch breezes as it may please Heaven and a 
liberal people to send us. 


TERMS, &c. 


Tus Literary Union will be issued every Sat- 
urday, commencing April 7th, in Royal Quarto 
form; each No. containing 16 pages. The mechan- 
ical execution will be unsurpassed. 

Terme.—$2,00 a year, invariably in advance.— 
Publication Office at the News Room of W. L. 
Palmer, Nv. 2, Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

CLUBBING, 

Five copies will be sent to one address for nine 

dollars ; or ten copies for fifteen dollars. 


POSTMASTERS 
Are invited to act as Agents, in getting up Clubs or 
procurin: private subscriptions, retaining, on the 
latter, a commissicn of twenty-five per cent. 
Address, POST PAID, 


W. W. NEWMAN, 
PRoprizgtor. 


tS" Editors inserting our Prospectus, or no- 
tuwing prominently, will be entitled toan exchange- 
t= Responsible Acrnts wanted. . 

















